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•  That  is  the  number  of  educational 
booklets  and  other  pieces  of  literature 
Canco  sends  ON  REQUEST  each  year 
to  doctors,  dentists,  dieticians,  nurses, 
teachers,  home  economists,  health  offi¬ 
cials,  editors,  grocers  and  others  —  those 
who  influence  the  eating  habits  of 
130,000,000  people. 
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The  Canners’  Convention  Machinery  Exhibit  is  being 
omitted  this  year  but  we  will  show  more  new  machines 
than  ever  before  at  our  Plant,  which  is  located  only  two 
miles  from  the  Stevens — we  invite  you  to  inspect  them. 

NOTE  THESE  1939  HIGH-LIGHTS: 

The  No.  SOU  High-Speed  Lockseamer,  in  full  operation,  equipped 
with  electric-heated  solder  pot,  motor-driven  wiper  and  many  other  new 
features. 

The  No.  311  Gallon  High-Speed  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Device 
are  new  and  being  shown  for  the  first  time. 

The  New'  No.  145  Closing  Machine  for  Gallon  and  Five-Quart  Cans, 
equipped  with  Heavy  Duty  Marker. 


Other  modern  machines,  all  operating,  include: 

190  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter  with  Dexter  Sheet  Feeder 
244  Scroll  Shear  with  Ten-Package  Lifter 
226  Vacuum  Closing  Machine 
176  Die-Liner 


51  Rotary  Double  Seamer 
307  Air  Tester  with  new  1939  features 


Visit  our  Booth  at  the  Stevens  and  obtain 
Yellow  Cab  coupons  for  free  transportation  to 
and  from  our  Plant. 
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V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
uower  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor- 
/^ant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
.'f  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
he  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
ue  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un- 
pulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
rocess. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
tith  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
ow  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
.  lel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents 
ar  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEAD  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

T HESE  units  are  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They 
produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to  meet 
the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 


‘na^HOcAe/t  YIujeK 
%  PoivtK  Units. . . 


RANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


u  ufMif  acturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Cham  Adjusters 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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When  you  hove  u 
Conning  Problem 


merits  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


■  Whatever  your  problem.  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel -lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship- 
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EDITORIALS 


yES,  THERE  WILL  BE  A  MACHINERY 
EXHIBIT — Maybe  you  noticed  that  last  week  we 
stopped  our  presses  to  reproduce  a  telegram  just 
received  from  Secretary  Sam  Gorsline,  of  the  Canning 
Machinery  &  Supplies  Association,  to  correct  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  serious  misapprehension,  viz.,  there 
would  be  no  Machinery  Exhibit  at  this  year’s  Conven¬ 
tion.  We  have  tried  to  correct  this  idea  in  previous 
issues,  and  next  week  we  will  give  you  the  big  Pre- 
Convention  Program  issue,  in  which  the  full  details 
of  that  big  Convention  will  be  set  forth.  And  you  will, 
therein,  note  that  there  will  be  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  machinery  exhibits  ever  put  on.  Yes,  they  are 
going  to  eliminate  the  big,  heavy  standard  machinery 
always  heretofore  shown,  but  even  they  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  miniature  working  models,  and  all  other,  and 
especially  new  machinery,  will  be  shown.  Indications 
are  that  it  will  be  the  most  beautiful  show  yet  made, 
and  consequently  those  canners  who  regularly  bring 
their  superintendents  and  production  managers  to  the 
Convention  to  acquaint  them  with  the  latest  and  best, 
should  by  all  means  bring  them  this  year,  for  it  will 
be  well  worth  all  the  trouble  and  cost  of  seeing  this 
show. 

And,  of  course,  there  will  be  all  the  usual  features 
of  entertainments,  etc.,  etc.,  details,  as  we  have  said, 
abouL  which  will  be  given  in  the  one  issue  which  the 
whole  industry  turns  to  as  the  Program.  You  will 
have  that  next  week,  dated  January  16th,  in  ample 
time. 

RI  HJTTAL  ON  PEAS— As  was  to  be  expected  pea 
cann.  "s,  particularly,  took  real  interest  in  the  article 
“Jus'  2e  for  Tri-State  Alaska  Peas,”  written  by  a  well 
know  '  former  United  States  Food  and  Drug  Inspector, 
John  Earnshaw. 

He  j  is  a  letter  that  makes  interesting  reading,  from 
a  ma,  who  has  been  “machinery  man,”  living  long  with 
the  c.  mers,  and  is  now  a  quite  successful  canner.  He 
had  e  good  judgment  to  locate  his  cannery  in  the 
inour  unous  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  where  all  garden 
veget  jles  grow  rapidly,  and  therefore  of  an  unusual 
tende  aess,  and  the  season  is  long,  the  nights  cool — ^the 
•deal  or  fine  crops;  but  he  also  knows  the  low  levels 


and  the  troubles  of  sudden  baking  suns,  on  canning 
crops.  Read  his  letter : 

BLOOMSBURG  PACKING  CO.,  INC. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

January  2nd,  1939. 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Art: 

Att:  Mr.  Arthur  Judge,  Sr. 

Just  a  little  New  Year’s  Greeting  from  an  old 
Hill-Billy  friend  of  yours  that  spent  about  fifteen 
years  in  the  wonderful  City  of  Baltimore  and  on 
the  rivers  in  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  Mountains 
of  Western  Maryland. 

I  have  played  golf  with  you,  listened  to  you  cuss 
and  damn  the  ball,  the  clubs,  the  weather  and  the 
course.  Saw  you  throw  your  clubs  at  a  tree  and  I 
thought  you  were  a  little  hay-wire,  but  after  you 
returned  to  the  club  house  you  returned  to  your 
natural  self  and  to  all  outward  appearances  were 
rational,  but  after  reading  your  article  in  January 
2nd  The  Canning  Trade  I  wonder  if  the  golf  you 
played  ten  years  ago  didn’t  have  some  effect  on 
your  mind. 

One  article  on  page  7  of  the  January  2nd  issue 
“Justice  for  Tri-State  Alaska  Peas.”  I  sold  ma¬ 
chinery  and  packed  peas  in  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  for  fifteen  years  and  I  will  say  they  can  pack 
peas  as  good  in  that  section  as  any  place  in  this 
good  old  U.  S.  A.,  if  they  cut  them  in  the  proper 
stage  for  canning,  but  that’s  the  trouble.  Some  of 
the  canners  like  to  brag  about  200  or  250  cases 
per  acre  of  Alaska  peas.  As  you  know,  or  should 
know,  that  condition  is  not  in  the  cards.  When 
you  start  running  over  120  cases  of  Alaska  peas 
per  acre  you  are  packing  a  very  poor  product.  You 
are  right,  good  Alaska  peas  can  be  grown  in  the 
Tri-States,  but  will  your  canners  handle  them  in 
the  proper  stage  for  canning? 

I  have  seen  and  I  think  you  and  many  others 
have,  six  or  eight  loads  of  peas  waiting  to  be 
shelled  at  a  single  viner  at  6  A.  M.  in  the  morning. 
If  the  peas  were  in  the  proper  stage  for  canning  it 
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would  take  4  to  6  hours  to  thrash  these  peas,  with 
another  2  to  4  hours  before  they  get  into  the  can. 
With  the  temperature  90  to  100  in  the  shade,  what 
would  the  quality  be  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
can?  It’s  not  the  Alaska  peas  I  question,  it’s  the 
handling  of  the  peas.  If  you  can  get  the  Tri-State 
packer  to  forget  the  quantity  he  can  pack  and  talk 
about  the  quality,  all  pea  canners  will  profit,  and 
that  don’t  go  for  the  Tri-States  alone,  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  pea  packing  sections. 

I  have  been  told  by  many  men  interested  in 
packing  peas  in  Maryland  that  a  good  soaked  pea 
is  better  than  an  Early  June.  Something  is 
screwey  some  place,  Arthur,  don’t  you  think?  I 
was  in  the  plant  of  one  of  the  largest  pea  packers 
in  Maryland  on  the  first  day  of  his  pack  a  few 
years  ago  and  he  said  the  quality  was  very  good. 

I  picked  some  of  the  four  sieve  Alaskas  out  of  a 
box  and  placed  them  on  the  concrete  floor  and  put 
my  215  pounds  on  them  and  they  were  the  same 
bullets  they  were  before  the  pressure  was  put  on. 

As  I  said  before,  it’s  not  the  fault  of  the  variety, 
it’s  the  fault  of  the  canner  and  if  you  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  publish  this  letter,  I  trust 
I  will  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  of  my  friends 
but  help  them  to  cut  their  peas  in  the  proper  stage 
for  canning,  and  I  am  sure  if  they  do  so  they  will 
find  less  sales  resistance  and  more  consumption 
of  canned  peas. 

It  has  also  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
some  Maryland  and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
packers  have  been  packing  soaked  peas  and  label¬ 
ing  them  Early  June’s,  but  I  understand  that  this 
has  been  corrected,  but  for  the  good  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  for  the  housewives  in  general,  let’s 
raise  the  standards  of  canned  foods  instead  of 
lowering  them. 

Yours  for  a  better  pack  of  peas  and  wishing  you 
a  Happy  New  Year,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bloomsburg  Packing  Company,  Inc. 

By  :  C.  B.  Gray. 

If  you  want  to  learn  something  interesting,  write  and 
ask  the  above  writer  to  tell  you  about  the  year — 
recently — when  he  threw  away  20  tons  of  shelled  peas 
because  they  had  stood  too  long,  and  thereby  kept  the 
average  of  his  pack  up  to  a  high  quality,  and  reaped 
good  dollars  from  that  action.  If  ever  the  canners 
learn  to  throw  out  the  unfit  produce  that  inevitably 
creeps  in,  and  prevent  it  from  getting  into  the  cans 
(and  so  coming  into  competition  with  their  own  better 
grades)  a  whole  lot  of  the  troubles  in  marketing  will 
vanish.  Picture  the  canner  who  has  bought  and  paid 
for  a  part  of  a  crop  and  then  has  that  “intestinal  forti¬ 
tude’’  to  throw  it  away  because  it  is  unfit  to  can — at 
least  on  a  quality  basis  with  his  quality  pack — and  yet 
this  should  be  done.  And  then,  again,  picture  a  green 
pea  canner  deliberately  setting  up  his  plant  to  pack 
“soaked”  peas,  to  put  them  directly  into  competition 
with  the  green  peas!  Maybe  a  chemist  cannot  differ¬ 
entiate  between  a  dried  soaked  pea  and  a  pea  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  vines  until,  practically,  dried,  and  then 


canned,  but  that  does  not  prohibit  those  soaked  peas 
(no  matter  how  labeled  as  to  quality)  from  becoming  a 
club  over  the  heads  of  every  pea  canner  of  green  peas. 
And  if  you  think  differently,  we  advise  you  to  wake  up. 

But  all  this  discussion  is  aside  of  the  question  at 
stake:  is  it  fair  or  just  to  judge  Alaska  peas  on  the 
same  basis  as  Sweets?  We  agree,  as  does  everyone 
who  knows  pea  canning,  that  what  Clarence  says  is 
true  and  to  the  point;  and  more  than  that  we  like  to 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  pea  canners  try  to 
put  it  into  practice.  But  unfortunately  one  black  sheep, 
packing  to  meet  a  price  at  the  behest  of  his  owners  or 
controllers,  is  used  as  the  horrible  example  of  the 
entire  industry.  That  is  where  some  merchandising 
work  must  be  done,  and  done  immediately;  but  how 
are  you  going  to  do  it?  There  is  only  one  way: 
COMPEL  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PACKER  TO 
APPEAR  ON  EVERY  CAN  PUT  OUT,  so  as  to  force 
the  credit  or  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  And  that 
the  industry  will  not  do. 

SOMETHING  ELSE — Here  is  a  note  taken  from  our 
Grams  of  Interest  in  this  week.  Read  it  and  reflect. 
The  above  suggestion  brings  it  to  mind  as  evidence 
that  the  “Mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  grind 
exceeding  fine.”  Here  is: 

“Of  much  interest  to  canners  is  a  decision  re¬ 
turned  recently  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  by 
Superior  Judge  Henry  M.  Willis  upholding  a  ruling 
of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  which  prohibits 
the  marketing  of  beer  in  8-oz.  containers.  In 
effect,  this  upholds  the  right  of  the  Board  to 
limit  the  size  of  containers  in  the  interest  of  more 
orderly  marketing.  What  is  sauce  for  the  brewer 
might  easily  be  sauce  for  the  canner.” 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JANUARY  11,  1939 — Utah  Canners,  Business  Meeting,  Ogden, 
Utah. 

JANUARY  12-13,  1939 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Connors  Hotel,  Joplin,  Mo. 

JANUARY  21-26,  1939 — National  Food.  Brokers,  Annual 

Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies, 
Annual  Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National- American  Wholesale  C,ocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National  Preservers,  Annual  J  .’eting, 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1939 — Canned  Foods  Association  of  ilritish 
Columbia,  Annual  Meeting,  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vanco.  er,  B. 
C.,  Canada. 

FEBRUARY  21-23,  1939— Technical  School  for  Pic] ’e  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Annual,  Michigan  State  College,  East  I  msing, 
Mich. 

MARCH  1-2,  1939 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meetin,-  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARCH  15-17,  1939 — Wisconsin  Canners  Short  Course,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 
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Cannery  Waste  Treatment  Program 

Preliminary  Report 

Conducted  by  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 

National  Canners  Association,  and  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Health. 


The  wastes  from  canning  plants  have  been  found 
to  cause  objectionable  stream  pollution  and 
nuisances  in  many  localities  throughout  Wisconsin 
and  other  states,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  consider¬ 
able  investigation  to  determine  effective  and  practical 
methods  of  treatment.  During  1938  studies  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin,  to  determine  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  the  pollutional  strength  of 
waste  produced  by  the  canning  of  peas,  corn,  beets, 
tomatoes,  and  carrots.  The  following  briefly  sum¬ 
marizes  the  data  obtained  during  the  summer’s  work, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  waste  from  beet  and 
tomato  canning  operations. 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in  the  treatment 
of  cannery  waste  is  efficient  screening.  Experience 
has  indicated  that  waste  should  be  screened  through  a 
rotary  screen  equipped  with  a  40-mesh  wire  and  an 
efficient  water  spray.  Some  canners  have  reported 
that  a  20-mesh  wire  is  the  finest  that  can  be  used  but 
it  has  been  shown  that  a  40-mesh  wire  provides  more 
efficient  screening  and  will  not  clog  when  properly 
washed  and  otherwise  suitably  maintained. 

The  problem  of  cannery  waste  treatment  was 
attacked  from  two  angles,  chemically  and  biologically. 
The  chemical  treatment  of  the  waste  consists  of  pre¬ 
cipitation  by  the  addition  of  suitable  coagulants  of 
finely  divided  solids  remaining  after  screening,  thus 
clarifying  the  waste  and  removing  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  unstable  organic  matter  as  measured  by  the 
oxygen  demand  test.  The  second  method  of  treatment 
consist  of  the  biological  oxidation  of  the  waste  by 
allowing  it  to  trickle  through  a  filter  consisting  of 
crushei,  rock  or  other  suitable  material  presenting  a 
maxiir  m  amount  of  contact  with  growths  of  organism 
which  eed  upon  and  stabilize  organic  matter.  All 
cxperi]  ents  were  conducted  on  the  screened  waste,  and 
the  rej  mted  efficiencies  are  on  the  basis  of  screened 
waste.  Work  on  the  treatment  of  pea  cannery  waste 
showec  that  the  previously  developed  chemical  treat- 
iiient  (th  lime  and  ferrous  sulphate  gave  the  best 
results  The  substitution  of  alum  for  ferrous  sulphate 
gave  V.  y  nearly  equal  efficiencies. 

h  w  ,  found  that  a  certain  conditioning  period  is 
necesst  y  with  the  biological  treatment  before  effective 
results  re  obtained.  During  this  period  the  efficiency 
of  the  ological  filters  which  were  operated  at  a  rate 
of  458  gallons  per  square  foot  of  filter  surface  area 
per  da\  gradually  increased  over  a  period  of  about  ten 


days.  This  conditioning  period,  during  which  the 
efficiencies  are  low,  is  a  material  handicap  to  the  use 
of  a  biological  filter  in  the  treatment  of  cannery  waste. 
Tests  would  indicate  that  under  special  conditions  a 
growth  could  be  built  up  by  the  use  of  some  other  waste 
prior  to  the  canning  season.  In  such  cases  this  means 
of  treatment  would  prove  effective. 

Analysis  of  beet  canning  waste  showed  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  considerable  amount  of  fine  organic  solids, 
together  with  sand  and  dirt.  The  waste  is  of  a  dark 
red  color  containing  considerable  dissolved  organic 
matter.  In  the  chemical  precipitation  experiments  of 
beet  waste,  practically  all  of  the  common  coagulants 
were  tried  including  ferrous  sulphate,  ferric  chloride, 
Ferrisul,  alum.  Bentonite,  Otalite  and  zinc  chloride. 
The  waste  has  a  higher  oxygen  demand  than  the  pea 
canning  waste.  The  most  effective  chemical  treatment 
consisted  of  the  application  of  ten  pounds  of  lime  and 
about  four  pounds  of  ferrous  sulphate  per  thousand 
gallons  of  waste.  It  is  known  that  the  addition  of  lime 
only  will  cause  the  characteristic  color  change  in  the 
waste  and  is  responsible  for  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  reduction  in  oxygen  demand.  The  addition  of 
ferrous  sulphate  accomplishes  more  rapid  settling  of 
the  precipitate  and  better  clarification  of  the  liquid 
waste.  The  color  of  the  treated  waste  is  amber  or 
orange  and  is  free  from  suspended  solids.  Small  scale 
experiments  at  Cedarburg  showed  an  average  oxygen 
demand  reduction  of  59  per  cent.  The  sludge  obtained 
from  the  treatment  of  beet  waste  dries  well  and  the 
volume  is  about  the  same  as  that  obtained  from  the 
treatment  of  pea  waste.  Thorough  agitation  during 
the  mixing  of  the  chemicals  with  the  waste  is  necessary 
to  effect  satisfactory  clarification.  Laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  precipitation  of  beet  wastes  with  lime  and 
zinc  chloride  gave  an  oxygen  demand  reduction  averag¬ 
ing  85  per  cent.  However,  the  dosage  necessary  to 
obtain  a  water  white  effluent  would  be  comparatively 
high  in  cost.  Further  studies  along  this  line  are 
believed  desirable. 

Biological  treatment  of  beet  waste  on  the  experi¬ 
mental  trickling  filters  showed  that  an  oxygen  demand 
reduction  of  about  60  per  cent  can  be  obtained  by  six 
passages  through  the  filter  at  a  rate  of  458  gallons  per 
square  foot  per  day.  At  the  end  of  this  number  of 
passes  the  color  of  the  settled  filter  effluent  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  amber  or  yellow,  and  the  suspended  matter 
almost  completely  removed.  The  presence  of  sand  and 
grit  in  the  beet  waste  would  make  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  removing  this  material  before  pump- 
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ing  the  waste.  A  clarifier  for  sedimentation  and  stor¬ 
age  of  the  waste  would  also  be  necessary.  Uniform 
dosing  of  the  waste  to  the  filter  is  essential.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  results  indicate  that  secondary  settling  is 
of  advantage  for  further  oxygen  demand  reduction. 
Results  show  that  settling  for  as  long  as  one-half  hour 
will  reduce  this  oxygen  demand  another  10  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent. 

A  chemical  treatment  for  corn  waste  was  developed 
which  produces  an  oxygen  demand  reduction  of  about 
60  per  cent  and  the  production  of  a  water-white 
effluent.  This  treatment  consists  of  the  application  of 
eight  to  ten  pounds  of  lime  and  nine  to  twelve  pounds 
of  ferrous  sulphate  per  thousand  gallons  of  waste.  It 
is  important  to  add  the  ferrous  sulphate  in  several 
steps,  that  is,  the  first  dosage  should  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  necessary  amount  and  the  remaining 
chemical  added  in  small  batches  with  continuous  agita¬ 
tion.  Effective  treatment  is  attained  when  the  green 
fioc  becomes  large  and  curdy  and  settles  rapidly,  leav¬ 
ing  an  absolutely  clear  and  colorless  liquid.  Any 
cloudiness  in  the  liquid  may  be  removed  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  experi¬ 
ments  conclusively  show  that  if  the  iron  dosage  was 
added  all  at  one  time  the  waste  would  remain  cloudy 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  chemical  used. 

Experiments  with  biological  oxidation  of  the  corn 
waste  show  that  six  passages  through  the  rock  filter 
at  a  rate  of  458  gallons  per  square  foot  per  day  gave 
an  oxygen  demand  reduction  of  75  per  cent. 

Tomato  waste  produced  at  a  cannery  not  packing 
tomato  juice  has  a  relatively  low  oxygen  demand  when 
compared  with  other  cannery  wastes.  The  tomato 
waste  has  a  light  reddish-brown  color,  most  of  which 
is  due  to  the  suspended  material.  Sedimentation  of 
this  waste  will  result  in  a  marked  clarification.  Coagu¬ 
lants  giving  best  results  were  lime  and  alum.  Over¬ 
dosage  of  the  waste  with  iron  salts  produced  a  colored 
effluent.  Precipitation  with  zinc  chloride  gave  good 
results  and  warrants  further  study. 

The  volume  of  water  used  averages  about  3.3  gallons 
per  No.  21/2  can.  In  cases  where  considerable  dilution 
is  available  in  the  receiving  stream,  efficient  screening 
of  the  waste  together  with  sedimentation  of  the 
suspended  material,  should  provide  sufficient  treatment. 
If  further  treatment  is  necessary,  experiments  indicate 
that  dosages  of  four  pounds  of  lime  and  one  pound  of 
alum  per  thousand  gallons  of  waste  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  chemical  precipitate  is  light  and  settles 
slowly  thus  making  a  two-hour  settling  period  neces¬ 
sary.  An  average  oxygen  demand  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  can  be  expected  by  chemical  precipitation. 

A  65  per  cent  reduction  of  the  oxygen  demand  of  this 
waste  can  be  obtained  with  three  passes  through  the 
biological  crushed  rock  filter  at  a  rate  of  458  gallons 
per  square  foot  per  day.  The  settled  effluent  from  the 
filter  was  clear  and  colorless. 

Waste  from  carrot  canning  operations  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  treated  by  precipitation  with  five  pounds  of 
lime  and  one  pound  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  with  eight 
pounds  of  lime  alone  per  thousand  gallons  of  waste. 
Sufficient  agitation  should  be  provided  to  produce  a 
medium  size  floe  which  will  settle,  leaving  a  light  yellow 


colored  effluent  with  a  reduction  in  oxygen  d  mand 
averaging  75  per  cent. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Screening  of  the  canning  wastes  studied  should  be 
through  a  40-mesh  rotary  screen  provided  with  an 
efficient  water  spray, 

2.  Alum  may  be  substituted  for  ferrous  sulphate  in 
the  treatment  of  pea  canning  waste  with  equal  oxygen 
demand  reductions. 

3.  Biological  treatment  of  the  pea  canning  waste  is 
possible  provided  means  can  be  provided  for  building 
up  a  satisfactory  growth  on  the  filter  prior  to  the 
canning  season. 

4.  Silage  juice  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated  by  the 
use  of  chemicals.  The  best  method  of  disposal  is  by 
land  irrigation. 

5.  Screened  beet  waste  can  be  best  treated  chemically 
with  ten  pounds  of  lime  and  four  pounds  of  ferrous 
sulphate  per  thousand  gallons  of  waste.  The  addition 
of  the  ferrous  sulphate  reduces  the  settling  time,  effects 
a  better  clarification  of  the  liquid,  and  further  reduces 
the  oxygen  demand.  Treatment  with  zinc  chloride  and 
lime  gives  the  best  oxygen  demand  reduction  but  is 
comparatively  high  in  cost. 

6.  Biological  treatment  of  beet  wastes  gives  an 
oxygen  demand  reduction  of  60  per  cent  with  six  passes 
through  a  rock  filter  operating  at  458  gallons  per 
square  foot  per  day. 

7.  An  oxygen  demand  reduction  of  60  per  cent  may 
be  obtained  with  corn  waste  by  the  addition  of  lime 
and  ferrous  sulphate  using  the  described  procedure. 
Biological  treatment  of  the  corn  waste  gave  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  70  per  cent  when  passed  six  times  through  a 
rock  filter  operating  at  458  gallons  per  square  foot 
per  day. 

8.  Tomato  waste  may  be  treated  with  screening  and 
plain  sedimentation  to  accomplish  an  average  oxygen 
demand  reduction  of  37  per  cent,  chemical  treatment 
with  lime  and  alum  with  54  per  cent  oxygen  demand 
reduction,  and  biological  treatment  on  the  crushed  rock 
filter  with  73  per  cent  oxygen  demand  reduction. 

9.  Carrot  waste  may  be  treated  chemically  with  a 
maximum  of  five  pounds  of  lime  and  one  pound  (  f  iron, 
or  with  eight  pounds  of  lime  alone,  to  give  a  ret’uction 
of  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  oxygen  deir  '.nd. 

10.  In  general  the  biological  treatment  of  (*:innery 
waste  would  involve  a  larger  initial  cost  for  thr  instal¬ 
lation  but  a  low  operating  cost ;  while  the  c’  emical 
treatment  process  involves  a  relatively  low  ins^  llation 
cost  but  an  increased  operating  cost  over  b’  logical 
treatment. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Jan.  9— Chicago,  Ill.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  8:30  I  M. 

Jan.  10 — Joliet,  Ill.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  8:30  I 

Jan.  11 — Chicago,  Ill.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  8:30  1  M. 

Jan.  12 — Blue  Island,  Ill.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

Jan.  13 — Joplin,  Mo.,  Ozark  Canners  Convention,  af  noon. 

Jan.  14 — Omaha,  Nebr.,  Paxton-Gallagher  Wholesal  Grocers, 
evening. 

Jan.  18 — Madison,  Ind.,  Hanover  College,  morning 

Jan.  18 — Madison,  Ind.,  Rotary  Club,  6:00  P.  M. 

Jan.  19 — Circleville,  Ohio,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

Jan.  19 — Circleville,  Ohio,  High  School,  afternoon. 

Jan.  21 — Chicago,  Ill.,  United  Buyers  Corp.,  3:00  P.  i. 
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TOO  MANY  FARMERS  IN  THE  CANNING 
BUSINESS 

Says  Carroon  Packing  Corp.,  Fowler,  Ind. 

The  new  year  is  here,  and,  like  the  beginning  of 
every  year,  we  all  have  high  hopes  that  this  will 
be  better  than  the  last.  We  will  all  tighten  up 
our  belts  and  say  we  are  “going  to  it.” 

But — laying  all  sentiment  aside,  THIS  is  a  time  to 
look  at  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  we  would  like 
them. 

Practically  all  of  us  lost  money  in  1938.  Some  of 
us,  especially  canners  have  lost  money  in  1938  and  in 
1937.  This  kind  of  thing  cannot  go  on  forever.  Can- 
ers  used  all  the  money  THEY  had  in  1937  and  all  the 
money  their  creditors  had  in  1938.  Now,  the  time  has 
come  to  do  business  on  a  profitable  basis — or  else. 

This  OR  ELSE  means  getting  out  of  business. 

The  prodigality  of  Nature  was  greater  in  1938  than 
anyone  had  figured.  Even  though  the  acreage  was 
cut,  it  was  not  cut  enough.  OR,  IS  IT  REDUCED 
ACREAGE  ALONE  THAT  WE  NEED?  Might  there 
be  something  else? 

What  will  reduce  packs  in  1939?  Unprofitable 
prices.  That  is  one  thing.  Then  there  will  be  tighter 
credits. 

But  even  though  acreage  is  cut,  and  even  though 
Nature  be  not  so  prodigal,  and  even  though  we  have 
better  prices  in  eight  months  hence,  won’t  the  same 
thing  come  back  in  a  year  or  so.  Won’t  the  fact  and 
lure  of  profitable  prices  make  for  later  increased 
acreage  and  insurgence  of  canners  who  will  “pack 
and  dump?” 

There  are  too  many  Farmers  in  the  Canning  Busi¬ 
ness.  Canning  business  is  no  place  for  Farmers.  A 
“Farmer”  is  one  who  lets  go  what  he  has  for  what  it 
wi^l  bring.  “Marketing,”  to  a  farmer,  is  exchanging 
goods  for  cash — as  simple  as  all  that.  He  takes  his 
wheat  to  the  elevator  and  gets  the  market.  He  takes 
his  ducks  to  town  and  gets  the  market. 

A  full-fledged  Farmer  might  be  able  to  do  this  a#id 
get  by — but  not  a  canner — not  the  modern  day  canner, 
and  not  for  long.  The  old  days  are  gone — the  days  are 
gone  when  a  canner  could  pack  a  lot  of  stuff,  ship  it, 
get  the  money,  and  then  go  coon  hunting  for  the 
Winter. 

Too  many  present-day  canners  think  of  packing  and 
none  of  merchandising.  They  write  a  few  letters  to 
brokers,  and  wait  for  orders  to  come.  That  is  auction¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  bidder — and  that  is  next  around  the 
corner  to  bankruptcy  in  many  cases. 

To  stay  in  the  canning  business  today  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  selling.  The  keystone  of  success  in  selling 
is  work,  and  work  it  takes.  Selling  is  using  personal, 
or  intimate,  efforts  to  attract  buyers — recognizing  the 
changing  times,  the  buyers’  needs,  and  the  consumers’ 
needs.  Selling,  as  in  diplomacy,  is  a  continuing 
process.  What  might  work  this  year  won’t  necessarily 
work  next  year. 

It  is  a  twelve-month  proposition,  where  it  formerly 
was  a  three-month  proposition.  Many  canners  are  ill- 
adapted  for  the  job — ^they  should  be  in  some  other  kind 
of  business.  The  days  of  canners  selling  canned  foods 


like  farmers  selling  wheat  are  gone.  Such  farmer- 
canners  should  not  be  in  the  canning  business.  Today 
is  a  day  for  merchandising,  all  the  way  from  ihe  re¬ 
tailer  back  to  the  canner.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  can’t  stop  progress.  January  1st,  1939. 

• 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  TAXES 

AXES!  Taxes!  Every  business  man  is  talking 
about  his  tax  problem.  Yet  no  one  actually  knows 
the  present  tax  burden  on  trade  or  industry.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  tax  load  on  business  has  grown 
heavier  in  recent  years,  that  taxes  frequently  absorb 
a  large  part  of  potential  profits.  Nevertheless,  business 
men  do  not  know  which  industries  carry  the  heaviest 
burden;  whether  taxes  bear  most  heavily  on  small, 
medium  or  large  concerns ;  or  how  much  tax  is  Federal, 
how  much  State  and  Local. 

A  nation-wide  survey  now  being  made  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  will  yield  answers  to  these  questions 
in  addition  to  continuing  last  year’s  Survey  of  Business 
Trends — estimates  of  1938  sales  volume  in  various 
trades  and  industries,  and  inventory  investment  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Is  business  forging  ahead,  hold¬ 
ing  its  own  or  slipping  backwards?  Have  sales  im¬ 
proved  as  much  during  1938  as  is  generally  reported? 
Are  inventories  being  depleted  or  are  warehouses  and 
shelves  still  overstocked? 

About  the  first  of  January  two  million  questionnaires 
will  be  mailed  to  every  business  concern  listed  in  Dun 
&  Bradstreet’s  Reference  Book.  Every  manufacturer, 
wholesaler  and  retailer  in  the  country  is  asked  to  give 
his  experience.  The  questions  have  been  prepared  with 
the  advice  of  leading  business  men,  economists  and  tax 
experts  to  yield  a  maximum  of  information  with  mini¬ 
mum  effort  on  the  part  of  contributors. 

Following  last  year’s  precedent,  the  results  of  this 
Business  Trend  and  Tax  Burden  Survey  will  first  be 
published  on  a  summary  basis,  but  detailed  analyses 
of  major  problems  and  divisions  will  follow  as  rapidly 
as  completed.  However,  the  speed  with  which  the  in¬ 
formation  is  released  will  depend  on  the  promptness 
with  which  the  answers  are  submitted,  and  the  size  of 
the  sample  available  for  analysis. 

The  results  of  this  survey  for  the  Canning  bidustry 
and  related  lines  will  be  published  in  this  pape^  as  soon 
as  the  Research  and  Statistical  Division  of  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  can  make  them  available.  Our  readers  t-^e  urged 
to  cooperate  in  order  that  the  data  for  this  t^  ide  may 
be  comprehensive  and  accurate.  If  you  hav  mislaid 
your  questionnaire,  another  copy  will  be  furn  hed  you 
by  the  nearest  Dun  &  Bradstreet  office,  or  b  writing 
direct  to  this  magazine. 

• 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  BROKERS  CLUB  Were  hosts  tc  wholesale 
grocers  and  chain  buyers  at  a  special  luncheon  or  December 
19th,  held  purely  for  entertainment  purposes.  Some  sixty  per¬ 
sons  attended  the  luncheon,  including  practically  11  of 
wholesale  and  chain  buyers  in  the  City,  Secretary  Pa  '  Fishback 
of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and  mem  ers  of  the 
Indianapolis  Food  Brokers  Club.  The  idea  of  the  lu  cheon  was 
received  so  enthusiastically  that  it  is  agreed  to  mak-;  the  affa'^ 
an  annual  one,  to  be  held  a  short  time  before  Chris'. aas. 
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Will  you  take  a  chance 
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MAIN  OFFICE  fVWAREHOUSE 
MILFORD.  CONN.,  U.S.A 
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Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Atlanta,  Ga  ; 
Bellerose,  L.  I.  N.  Y.  and  others. 


Branches  and  shipping  points:  Sacramento,  Calif.; 
Toledo.  Ohio;  Mercedes,  Tex.;  Basin,  Wyo. 


OBSOLESCENCE  May  be  Cutting  Your  Profits 


IS  YOUR  VOLUME  PER  PRODUCTION  UNIT  LOW?  IS  YOUR  PAYROLL  HIGH? 

DO  YOU  FIND  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCTION  UNNECESSARILY  HIGH? 

^  There  are  periods  when  prices  for  the  pro-  pens  only  now  and  then,  is  through  producti- 
ducts  of  canning  plants  are  too  low.  We  are  on  of  a  highly  desirable  quality  at  the  lowest 
in  one  of  these  periods  now.  But  prices  possible  cost, 
cannot  be  increased  under  normal  conditions, 
and  will  not  be  raised,  to  make  reasonable 
prohts  possible  with  inefficient  equipment. 

Consumer  action  will  hold  down  prices  if  the 
competition  of  efficiently  equipped  plants  does 
not  prevent  it.  The  matter  of  production  costs 
is  adequately  solved  only  when  the  ultimate 
in  efficiency  is  reached. 

A  production  unit  requiring  four  to  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  people  to  operate  it  cannot 
compete  with  a  unit  that  produces  a  larger 
volume  with  only  one  to  three  operators.  The 
distress  created  by  the  present  market  situati¬ 
on  is  accentuated  for  many  canners  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  production  with  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment.  The  only  way  to  profitable  operation, 
excepting  in  a  runaway  market,  which  hap- 


Canners  whose  costs  are  high  should  learn 
how  much  they  can  be  reduced  with  modern, 
efficient  production  units.  The  line  that  has 
been  created  to  effect  high  efficiency  and  re¬ 
duce  manufacturing  costs,  offers  such  canners 
a  great  opportunity  in  1939. 

That  line  is  the  Langsenkamp  Line.  If  you 
have  production  problems  let  us  tell  you  about 
the  great  reduction  in  oper¬ 
ating  costs  you  can  obtain  ||K|BnS|n|||K 
with  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finish- 
ers.  Extractors,  Improved 
Kook-More  Koils  and  other 
efficient  production  units  in  j 

the  Langsenkamp  Line.  | 

Write.  Catalog  on  request.  _  j 


The  E  - -  Adjust  Pulper. 

Saves  T  e,  Saves  Product, 
Improve  Quality.  Supplies 
Model  ^ow-Cost  production. 


e  Koils  and 
ore  Units. 
‘  Wood, 
Steel  or 
.;d.  Quick- 
Hisher 


‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant' 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS  ON  WISCONSIN 
VEGETABLE  AND  FRUIT  CANNING 
INDUSTRY 

Prepared  by  Wiscmisin  Canners  Association 
December,  1938. 

CANNING  crops  constitute  the  second  largest  item 
among  the  cash  crops  of  Wisconsin  farmers, 
being  exceeded  only  by  potatoes."  The  average 
farm  value  for  the  five  years,  1933  to  1937  inclusive, 
was  approximately  $5,000,000."  This  represents  15 
per  cent  of  Wisconsin’s  total  cash  income  from  crops, 
i.  e.,  excluding  dairy  products,  livestock,  and  poultry." 
In  addition,  the  ensilage  from  pea  vines  and  sweet  corn 
fodder  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  dairy  and 
livestock  income. 

Canning  crops  are  grown  by  some  15,000  Wisconsin 
farmers  on  an  average  acreage  of  150,000  acres."  The 
farm  value  of  $31.50  per  acre  for  canning  crops  is 
almost  twice  the  average  farm  value  per  acre  for  all 
other  Wisconsin  crops." 

Approximately  20,000  persons  are  given  employ¬ 
ment  in  Wisconsin  canneries  and  are  paid  about 
$4,000,000  in  wages  annually.""  The  158  factories 
operated  this  past  season  are  owned  by  115  different 
companies."  The  average  annual  production  of  Wis¬ 
consin  canneries  is  about  10,000,000  cases,  or  240,- 
000,000  cans,  but  the  1938  pack  is  approximately 
14,000,000  cases." 

The  principal  canning  crop  is  peas  in  which  Wis¬ 
consin  has  long  led  all  other  states.  The  1938  pack  of 
9,000,000  cases  of  peas  in  Wisconsin  is  35  per  cent  of 
the  national  production."  Wisconsin  also  leads  in 
canned  beets  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sweet  corn,  green  and  wax  beans,  kraut* 
cherries,  tomatoes,  and  lima  beans." 

'From  data  prepared  by  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service  for  Wisconsin. 
^From  a  survey  made  by  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  in  1936. 

’From  license  records  of  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
‘From  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

• 

STANDARDS  FOR  CANNING 
TOMATOES  REVISED 

U.  S.  standards  for  canning  tomatoes  have  been 
revised  and  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  December  15,  to  become  effective  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1938.  The  announcement  of  the  revision  states : 

“These  standards  are  revised  at  this  time  so  as  to 
expand  and  clarify  the  definitions  of  ‘well  colored’  and 
‘fairly  well  colored.’  Since  the  interpretation  of  these 
definitions  has  been  the  same  in  the  U.  S.  Standards 
for  Canning  Tomatoes  issued  in  1926  and  the  U.  S. 
Standards  for  Tomatoes  for  Manufacture  of  Strained 
Tomato  Products  issued  in  1933,  it  is  thought  that 
wording  the  definitions  alike  in  both  sets  of  standards 
will  clarify  any  misunderstanding  which  may  have 
existed.” 

Copies  of  the  standards  may  be  obtained  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


NEW  CAN-TEMPERATURE  TESTING  MACHINE 
ELIMINATES  EXPENSIVE  OVER  FILLING 
OR  SPOILAGE 

OVER -COOK- 
ING  of  fruit 
(or  other  prod¬ 
ucts  cooked  at  212°F. 
or  lower)  reduces  the 
drained  weight,  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to 
over-fill  the  cans  to 
obtain  the  prescribed 
final  weight.  Under¬ 
cooking  results  in 
under-sterilization  and 
spoilage.  Whereas, 
cooking  to  the  correct 
temperature  retains 
the  highest  possible 
percentage  of  flavor¬ 
giving  juices  within 
the  product,  minimiz¬ 
ing  loss  in  drained 

weight  and  spoilage. 

Only  by  knowing  the  temperatures  at  the  center  of 
the  can  is  it  possible  to  properly  adjust  the  time-tem¬ 
perature  cooking  schedule  so  as  to  obtain  the  optimum 
final  condition  for  any  given  product.  To  accomplish 
this  easily,  neatly,  and  with  high  accuracy,  is  the 
function  of  the  new  Taylor  Can  Temperature  Testing 
Machine  now  being  introduced  by  the  Taylor  Instru¬ 
ment  Companies,  Rochester,  New  York. 

This  new  testing  apparatus  is  designed  specifically 
for  the  purpose : 

1 — It  obsoletes  the  old  “ice  pick”  method  and  similar 
methods  of  can  piercing  which  delay  this  important 
function,  permit  the  escape  of  the  hot  liquid  and 
vapors  and  otherwise  alter  the  temperature  at  the 
center  of  the  can. 

2 — It  facilitates  taking  of  temperature  immediately 
upon  removal  of  the  can. 

3 — Retains  maximum  product  heat  by  preventing 
escape  of  hot  juices  and  vapors. 

4 — Assures  center-of-can  temperature  by  exact  emter- 
ing  of  thermometer  and  elimination  of  unnecessary 
stirring  of  contents. 

5 — Removes  danger  of  painful  burns  from  hot  syrups. 

6 — It  is  adaptable  to  all  popular  sized  round  cans.  | 
Annular  grooves  on  top  of  the  base  prevent  lOve-  ; 
ment  of  the  can  and  assure  centering  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  can  contents.  I 

Complete  with  two  high  quality,  easy-reading  aylor  i 
etched-stem  testing  thermometers;  range  140  ci  ;rees 
to  220  degrees  F. 

• 

JOSEPH  WALTER  BINGHAM,  professor  of  law  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  recommends  t  .  it  the 
United  States  Government  immediately  assert  ts  in¬ 
tention  of  protecting  its  Pacific  fishing  industry  ~.s  far 
from  the  coast  as  efficiency  demands.  His  /com¬ 
mendations  were  made  in  a  report  brought  out  ly  the 
University  covering  a  study  of  the  Alaskan  ..almon 
fishing  situation. 
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KEEP YOUR 
PROPERTY 

fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


BETTER 


YOUR  GROWERS  GE 

YIELDS 


FOR  CANNING,  you  want  prime  quality — your  growers, 
high  yields.  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  generally  aid  great¬ 
ly  in  getting  both!  Du  Bay  SEMES  AN,  at  a  cost  of  only  34c 
to  Ic  per  pound  of  seeds,  treats  seeds  of  40  different  vege¬ 
tables  —  protecting  against  seed  rotting  and  damping-off, 
and  usually  increasing  yields.  For  similar  protection  of  seed 
peas,  treatment  with  Du  Bay  2%  CERESAN  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Write  today  for  free  pamphlets  giving  further 
facts  about  these  profitable  seed  disinfectants. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY, Inc. 

DU  PONT  BLDG.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


8®F0RD 


VIRGINIA 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Hoaee” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


H 
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Back  Pres.  Mayer 

By  ‘^BETTER 

A  T  more  expense  than  you  may  think  our  magazine 
gives  you,  as  they  occur,  accurate  and  often 
/  \  verbatim  reports  of  sectional,  state  and  the 

National  Canners’  Conventions.  The  stay-at-homes,  if 
they  will  read  and  ponder  these  reports  will  learn  a  lot. 
That’s  why  we  go  each  year  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  secure  them  for  you. 

Every  canner  reading  carefully  the  reports  of  the 
Ohio  Canners’  Convention,  as  published  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  26th  issue,  will  agree  that  President  Karl  Kuner 
Mayer  of  the  National  Canners’  Association  delivered 
a  masterful  address  and  one  we  will  all  do  well  to  digest 
and  act  upon  as  the  occasion  arises.  As  readers  have 
no  doubt  noted  he  paid  tribute,  as  he  should,  to  the 
good  work  done  each  year  in  technical  research  by 
the  Association,  and  immediately  went  into  his  sug¬ 
gested  program  for  economic  research.  Remember  this 
in  years  to  come ;  remember  he  pointed  out  at  Columbus 
that  the  director  of  the  statistical  division  was  able  to 
present  some  interesting  figures  to  the  cherry  canners 
because  they  wanted  it  and  were  willing  to  co-operate 
in  furnishing  facts  and  figures  needed.  You  have  prob¬ 
ably  noted,  too,  that  President  Karl  made  no  attempt  to 
indicate  the  lines  research  should  follow,  but  instead  he 
mentioned  many  factors  that  might  each  be  considered 
with  profit  by  anyone  commissioned  to  learn  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  help  the  canning  industry. 

Then  we  get  along  in  the  report  of  the  Convention 
and  we  find  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chester  W.  Swaim  in 
the  corn  section.  To  these  this  department  takes  de¬ 
cided  exception.  Charts  presented  by  Mr.  Swaim 
showed  conclusively  that  the  oversupply  of  canned  corn 
lies  in  the  fancy  yellow  cream  style,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  this  was  in  the  main  packed  by  “The  Big 
Boys.”  Of  course,  a  natural  conclusion  was  that  they 
should  cut  their  acreage  and  production  while  the  small 
canner  should  be  allowed  to  continue  packing  in  order 
that  he  may  pack  economically  as  usual. 

Any  time  a  canner  recommends  cutting  production 
on  a  fancy  grade  of  canned  foods  he  is  helping  to  dig 
the  economic  grave  of  all  canners,  his  own  included.  I 
have  always  felt  for  the  small  canner,  I  want  to  see 
him  kept  in  the  picture,  but  only  if  he  will  think  big, 
act  his  thoughts  and  look  forward  always  to  the  day 
when  he  will  be  one  of  the  big  fellows  he  so  admires 
and  looks  up  to  today.  So  far  the  chief  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  small  canner  growing  great  is  in  his 
own  mind,  and  nowhere  else.  As  a  rule  he  packs  the 
fifty  thousand  cases  or  less  he  feels  he  must  put  in 
cans,  in  order  to  operate  on  a  sound  basis,  and  then  is 
not  content  until  he  has  disposed  of  the  pack  at  some 
offered  price  that  will  allow  some  large  distributor  to 
move  the  pack  into  consumption  at  low  figures. 
Naturally  a  glut  in  the  fancy  grades  results  as  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  price  of  the  cheapest  lot  of  corn  on 


on  Merchandising 

PROFITS’** 


the  market  is  reflected  in  the  bid  made  for  the  highest 
quality  pack. 

Read  the  Markets  in  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade, 
December  26th.  Read  about  the  old  pack  grapefruit 
juice  offered  on  the  market  at  45  cents.  Note  that  “Rio 
Grande”  tells  you  about  this,  but  that  the  condition  he 
reports  shows  up  in  market  reports  from  New  York 
and  Chicago  as  well.  The  lowest  priced  goods  offered 
anywhere  in  the  country  help  bear  down  the  price  of 
the  fanciest  pack  until  low  priced  goods  are  cleaned 
up.  How  long  must  the  canning  fraternity  suffer 
financial  losses,  and  loss  of  prestige  as  well,  because 
they  persist  in  cutting  prices  instead  of  merchandising 
goods!  Probably  just  as  long  as  the  little  fellows 
refuse  to  grow  up ! 

Last  week  the  packer  of  a  fine  line  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  felt  he  could  well  afford  to  go  after  some  new 
consumer  customers  with  a  commodity  he  had  in  good 
supply.  Did  he  cut  the  price  5  cents  a  dozen  at  first, 
then  10  and  in  at  least  one  instance  when  a  good  size 
block  of  stock  was  in  question,  lower  his  price  15  cents 
a  dozen  from  future  list?  He  did  not.  He  proceeded 
to  offer  his  brokers  a  deal  that  could  be  offered  by  any 
progressive  canner  anxious  to  constructively  build  his 
consumer  following. 

In  full  detail  he  offered  his  wholesale  trade  for  two 
working  weeks  a  deal  of  twenty-four  cans  of  number 
two  fancy  corn  free  with  each  ten  case  order.  He  ex¬ 
plicitly  states  in  his  letter  of  instructions  that  this  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  price  decline  but  only  as  a  trade 
stimulator.  The  deal  is  to  be  offered  to  each  retail 
dealer  as  follows:  at  the  time  the  order  is  placed  the 
retailer  hands  to  the  salesman  for  the  canner  or  jobber, 
a  list  of  twenty-four  of  his  better  customers  who  are 
not  at  present  using  the  brand  our  friend  is  promoting. 
To  each  name  on  the  lists  a  post  card  is  sent  asking 
them  to  call  at  the  store,  whose  address  is  given,  and 
there  receive  a  number  two  size  can  free  with  the  rom- 
pliments  of  the  retail  dealer.  The  deal  may  be  gradu¬ 
ated  down  to  two  and  three  quarters  cases  with  three 
cans  free  and  three  names  to  be  circularized. 

The  post  card  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  a  product  story;  it  gives  the  canner  a  d.  ndy 
mailing  list,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  an(  the 
retailer  is  shown  to  be  a  good  fellow  with  the  best 
interests  of  his  customers  at  heart.  I  would  makt  jnly 
one  suggestion  in  connection  with  such  a  deal  anc  that 
is  this:  Sometimes  you  find  a  leading  retail  d  aler 
well  stocked  with  competitive  brands  of  goods;  e  is 
wise  enough  to  feel  that  if  he  buys  ten  cases  of  v  new 

*Reader8  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  design  etc., 
to  ^‘Better  Profits”  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communi  tioris 
to  ^BETTER  PROFITS”  do  THE  CANNING  TRAL3,  tO 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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pr(  luct  he  will  have  to  sell  them  to  get  his  money  out 
of  ■  hem,  and  in  the  meantime  his  stock  already  on  hand 
wil  stay  on  his  shelves  and  in  his  cellar.  A  farseeing 
ret.Tl  grocer  under  such  circumstances  will  refuse  to 
giv3  the  list  or  to  order  in  any  such  quantities  as  are 
demanded.  In  such  cases  I  would  allow  my  representa¬ 
tives  some  latitude.  I  would  have  them  accept  a  list 
as  long  as  that  submitted  by  anyone,  and  I’d  see  to  it 
they  need  order  only  a  single  case  for  the  dealer 
already  well  stocked  with  competitors’  goods.  That 
is,  I  would  do  this  if  I  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  my  goods  to  feel  morally  certain  those  using 
them  for  the  first  time  would  demand  them  again  from 
their  grocer. 

The  canning  business  is  the  greatest  business  in  the 
world.  The  canners  in  it  are  splendid  fellows;  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  profit  in  the  business  are  as  plentiful  as 
ever,  but  legislation  won’t  help  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves.  Suggestions  that  acreage  be  curtailed  will 
avail  nothing,  unless  all  those  concerned  use  good 
common  sense  in  disposing  of  their  packs.  The  con¬ 
structive  way  is  the  best  way.  Selling  your  goods  at 
the  market  offered  by  a  buyer  anxious  to  continue 
ojfering  staples  at  loiv  prices  to  shoppers  will  never 
lift  the  canning  business  above  its  present  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  pi'ofit  level. 

You  may  not  care  for  the  free  offer  I  have  outlined; 
you  may  argue  that  you  have  no  retail  salesmen  to 
promote  the  sale  of  your  goods.  You  need  only  the 
desire  to  sell  more  goods  at  prices  showing  you  a  decent 
profit  and  you’ll  devise  ways  and  means  for  selling 
them.  You  may  offer  a  cash  bonus  to  jobbers’  salesmen 
over  a  stated  period.  You  may  offer  merchandise  prizes 
to  those  salesmen  selling  a  specified  number  of  cases 
during  a  given  number  of  days.  You  may  take  on  a 
co-operative  advertising  schedule  even  though  you  have 
not  been  paying  for  advertising.  Y'ou  may  legally  do 
this  as  long  as  the  offer  you  make  one  dealer  is  equally 
open  to  all  dealers  in  a  market  or  on  your  books. 

Getting  back  to  Karl  Mayer,  probably  after  you  have 
decided  to  merchandise  the  remainder  of  your  unsold 
goods  you  had  better  decide,  too,  that  you  will  back 
Karl  in  whatever  way  may  be  necessary,  in  his  attempts 
to  gt  t  more  responsible  canners  interested  in  economic 
research  for  the  benefit  of  the  canning  industry  as  a 
who  e.  You  know  your  goods  all  right,  but  in  this  day 
it  is  not  enough  to  know  only  this.  You  should  know, 
too,  where  your  logical  markets  are,  why  your  cus¬ 
tom  -s  buy  in  one  market  and  why  your  potential  cus¬ 
tom^  "s  in  another  are  reluctant  to  take  on  your  goods. 
Bac’  your  National  President  in  all  he  attempts  for 
the  )od  of  the  canning  trade  as  a  whole,  but  even  if 
you  'o  not  lift  a  finger  in  this  direction,  as  far  as  pos- 
sibh  merchandise  your  pack  instead  of  letting  your 
cusl  ners  tell  you  how  it  shall  be  sold  and  at  what 
pric  !  If  enough  of  you  want  research  telling  you  that 
you  re  selling  goods  in  too  many  markets,  that  too 
few  istomers  are  well  sold  on  the  food  value  of  canned 
food  .  you’ll  get  it.  When  you  get  it,  if  the  informa¬ 
tion  s  sound  and  logical,  act  on  it ! 

• 

CEi  R  HILL  CANNING  COMPANY,  Limited,  Victoria,  British 
Colu)  lia,  Canada,  has  applied  to  the  British  Columbia  Registrar 
of  Cc  ipanies  for  approval  of  the  change  of  name  to  Victoria 
Sales  z  Service  Company,  Limited. 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
com  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Com  Cutter. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ 

Firm _ _ _ 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


YEAR  BOOK  AND  DIRECTORY  of  the  Young  Guard  Society  made 
its  appearance  through  the  week  and  a  scan  of  its  pages  reveals 
the  names  of  coming  executives  of  firms  throughout  the  canning 
and  allied  industries.  Joining  the  Young  Guard  Society  and 
attending  its  banquet  affords  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  these  young  fellows  on  the  way  up.  The  officers 
of  the  Society  report  that  a  larger  attendance  at  the  banquet 
than  ever  is  indicated  from  reservations  already  made. 

• 

DR.  A.  w.  BITTING,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  displays  for  the 
Foods  and  Beverages  Division  of  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  California,  has  tendered  his 
resignation.  He  went  East  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
is  expected  back  shortly  at  his  San  Francisco  home. 

• 

WALTEiR  c.  PRESSING  has  resigned  his  position  with  Frosted 
Foods  Sales  Corporation  to  become  associated  with  the  Crampton 
Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio,  where  he  will  be  in  charge  of  field 
and  factory  production.  Mr.  Pressing,  well  known  to  the 
industry,  has  had  many  years  of  experience. 

• 

A  NEW  BRICK  OFFICE  building,  34x40  feet,  has  been  built  by 
Tip-Top  Canners,  Limited,  at  Greensville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
The  factory  has  also  been  rebuilt  following  the  fire  of  last 
season. 

• 

COOPERATIVE  EFFORT  by  One  of  the  world’s  largest  railroad 
systems  in  promoting  and  stimulating  the  wider  use  of  food 
products  grown  and  processed  along  its  lines  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Union  Pacific’s  radio  broadcasting  program  for  1939, 
beginning  January  4th  and  three  times  weekly  thereafter. 
Western  canners  and  food  packers  will  participate  in  the  broad¬ 
casts  through  the  presentation  of  recipes  using  their  products 
under  the  title  of  “Surprise  Your  Husband.”  Fifteen  important 
stations  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will  offer  the  pro¬ 
grams.  Each  program  will  offer  the  housewife  a  recipe  tested 
and  approved  in  the  Union  Pacific  Research  Kitchen  in  Omaha, 
and  the  use  of  western  food  products  will  be  stressed  to  secure 
best  results.  In  this  way  the  railroad  expects  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  housewives  the  special  merits  of  western  products. 

• 

THE  ASSOCIATED  GROCERY  BROKERS  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
met  recently  and  chose  officers  for  Exposition  Year,  as  follows: 
President,  Gustav  R.  Barth;  Vice-President,  Clyde  Le  Baron; 
Secretary,  Harold  P.  Nachtrieb,  and  Treasurer,  Howard  H. 
Fassett. 

• 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  COMPANY,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  has 
arranged  to  purchase  the  Hart  Glass  Manufacturing  Company, 
Dunkirk,  Indiana. 

• 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  SHORT  COURSE  is  to  be  held  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  March  15th,  16th  and  17th. 

• 

DR.  STROUD  JORDAN  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Service  Divisions  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  and  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company,  as  of  January  16th, 
1939,  according  to  announcement  of  Ralph  S.  Stubbs,  Vice- 
President  of  the  former  company  and  President  of  the  latter 
firm. 

• 

OF  MUCH  INTEREST  to  canners  is  a  decision  returned  recently 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  by  Superior  Judge  Henry  M.  Willis, 
upholding  a  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  which 
prohibits  the  marketing  of  beer  in  8-ounce  containers.  In  effect, 
this  upholds  the  right  of  the  Board  to  limit  the  size  of  containers 
in  the  interest  of  more  orderly  marketing.  What  is  sauce  for 
the  brewer  might  easily  be  sauce  for  the  canner. 


AT  THE  MEETING  of  the  Northwestern  Frozen  Foods  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  held  in  Seattle,  Washington,  Roy  Ingalls,  Wash¬ 
ington  Packers,  Inc.,  Sumner,  Washington,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent;  R.  I.  MacLaughlin,  R.  I.  MacLaughlin  Company,  Puyallup, 
Washington,  Vice-President;  and  E.  M.  Burns,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Secretary. 

• 

GEORGE  R.  CLARK,  former  Secretary  of  the  Canned  Salmon 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Production  Department  of  Canadian  Fishing  Company,  Limited, 
of  Vancouver. 

• 

PAUL  FISHBACK,  Secretary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  makes  plain  that  the  President’s  Supper,  an  annual 
feature  of  the  convention  of  that  association,  is  not  an  exclusive 
affair  and  extends  an  invitation  to  members  of  the  allied  indus¬ 
tries  to  attend  the  supper,  which  this  year  will  be  served  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Sunday 
evening,  January  22nd,  at  6:30  o’clock.  Tickets  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  advance  or  at  the  food  brokers  registration  desk  on 
the  fourth  fioor  of  the  lobby  of  the  Palmer  House  any  time  in 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  January  20th. 

• 

THREx:  OFFICIALS  of  the  Flotill  Products  Company,  Stockton, 
California,  fruit  and  vegetable  canners,  were  arraigned  recently 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  State  labor  code,  in 
making  false  payroll  entries  and  circumventing  the  State  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law.  The  specific  accusations  covered  alleged  de¬ 
frauding  of  women  pieceworkers  on  tomato  packs.  The  arrested 
persons  have  been  released  on  bail. 

• 

THE  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING  of  the  Utah  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Ogden,  Utah,  January  11th,  for  business 
discussions  and  the  election  of  officers.  The  annual  convention 
of  the  association  will  be  held  sometime  in  March. 

• 

e:.  w.  griffin.  Secretary  of  Alaska,  and  Acting  Governor  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  Governor  John  W.  Troy,  passed  away  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Juneau,  December  30th.  He  was  65.  He 
operated  a  trading  post  in  the  Territory  for  years,  and  until 
recent  years  was  interested  in  the  salmon  canning  business  at 
Kodiak. 

• 

GILBEHIT  HALVORSON,  Fist  Brokerage  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  was  elected  President  of  the  Twin  City  Food  Brokers 
Association  at  its  Annual  Meeting  recently  held.  Jack  Clark, 
Vandever-Ansley  Company,  Minneapolis,  was  elected  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  G.  A.  Steele,  Lincoln-McCallum  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

• 

PRODUITS  ALIMENTAIRES  MARITINI,  INC.,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
canning  firm  recently  formed  in  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  Canada.  J.  L- 
Martin  is  President  of  the  new  firm. 

• 

v.  L.  Me  CLAY,  formerly  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  hui  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Sales  Manager  of  the  Ha  bauer 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  as  of  January  1st,  1939. 

• 

CHARLES  F.  TRAUNG,  of  the  Traung  Label  &  Lithograpl  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  arranging  for  a  week-long  fiesta 
celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Golden  Gate  Internatioi:  i  Ex¬ 
position  on  February  18th. 

• 

F.  w.  GUNTER,  until  1936  head  of  the  firm  bearing  his  name 
at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  died  recently  at  his  home  at  Racine.  Mr. 
Gunter,  who  was  85  years  old,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  canners 
of  the  State  canning  kraut  and  green  and  wax  beans. 
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SUBSCRIBERS  BY  DISTRICTS  —  CANNED  PEA 
MARKETING  COOPERATIVE  MERCHANDISING 
FUND 

District  No.  1 — Comstock  Canning  Corporation,  Newark, 

N.  Y.;  Curtice  Bros.  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Edgett- 
Burnham  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y.;  Empire  State  Canning  Com- 
par Rome,  N.  Y. ;  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; 
Haxton  Canning  Company,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. ;  H.  C.  Hemingway  & 
Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Olney  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  Wolcott, 

N.  Y.,  and  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

District  No.  2 — H.  P.  Cannon  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Bridgeville,  Del.; 
John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md.;  Gibbs  &  Company,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Coop.  Corp.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  J.  Langrall  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Lord-Mott  Com¬ 
pany;  Baltimore,  Md.;  H.  J.  McGrath  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.; 

F.  0.  Mitchell  &  Brother,  Perryman,  Md.;  Mount  Airy  Canning 
Company,  Preston,  Md.;  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Berlin,  Md.; 
Southern  Packing  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Thomas  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Frederick,  Md.;  Torsch  Canning  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Greencastle  Packing  Company,  Greencastle,  Pa.;  Weldon 
Packing  Company,  Woodbine,  Pa.;  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Company, 
Hanover,  Pa.;  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machi- 
pongo,  Va.,  and  Taylor  &  Caldwell,  Inc.,  Walkerton,  Va. 

District  No.  3 — Fall  Creek  Canning  Company,  Pendleton, 
Ind.;  John  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  Windfall,  Ind.;  Plymouth  Canning 
Company,  Plymouth,  Ind.;  E.  J.  Reece  Canning  Co.,  Waldron, 
Ind.;  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fremont 
Canning  Company,  Fremont,  Mich.;  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Air  Line  Packing  Company,  Edgerton, 
Ohio. 

District  No.  4 — Geneseo  Canning  Company,  Geneseo,  Ill.; 
The  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company,  Chicago,  III.;  Keene-Belvidere 
Canning  Company,  Belvidere,  Ill.;  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Northern  Illinois  Canneries,  Pecatonica,  Ill. 

District  No.  5 — Iowa  Canning  Company,  Vinton,  Iowa; 
Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Anderson 
Canning  &  Pickle  Co.,  Dodge  Center,  Minn.;  Fairmont  Canning 
Company,  Fairmont,  Minn.;  Faribault  Canning  Company,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minn.;  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.; 
Owatonna  Canning  Company,  Owatonna,  Minn.;  Norfolk  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr.;  Otoe  Food  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  and  Griffin  Manufacturing  Co., 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

District  No.  6 — Augusta  Canning  Company,  Augusta,  Wis.; 
Baker  Canning  Company,  Dundas,  Wis.;  Brownsville  Canning 
Company,  Brownsville,  Wis.;  Central  Wisconsin  Canneries,  Inc., 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  Chippewa  Canning  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.;  Columbia  Canning  Company,  Cambria,  Wis.;  Columbus 
Foods  Corporation,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Durand  Canning  Company, 
Durand,  Wis.;  Elkhart  Lake  Canning  Company,  Elkhart  Lake, 
Wis.;  Elkhorn  Canning  Company,  Elkhorn,  Wis.;  Fall  River 
Canning  Company,  Fall  River,  Wis.;  Fredonia  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Fredonia,  Wis.;  Fuhremann  Canning  Company,  Berlin, 
Wis,;  Gale  Packing  Company,  Galesville,  Wis.;  Gillett  Canning 
Com  lany,  Gillett,  Wis.;  Green  Bay  Canning  Corporation,  Green 
Bay  Wis.;  A.  T.  Hipke  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  Holstein,  Wis.;  Husti- 
ford  Canning  Company,  Brownsville,  Wis.;  Lange  Canning 
Com  any,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  The  Larsen  Company,  Green  Bay, 
Wis  Lodi  Canning  Company,  Lodi,  Wis.;  Mammoth  Spring 
Can'  ing  Co.,  Sussex,  Wis.;  Markesan  Canning  Co.,  Markesan, 
Wis  Marshfield  Canning  Company,  Marshfield,  Wis.;  Merton 
Can  ng  Company,  Merton,  Wis.;  North  Freedom  Canning  Co., 
Nor  Freedom,  Wis.;  Oconomowoc  Canning  Co.,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis  Onalaska  Pickle  &  Canning  Co.,  Onalaska,  Wis.;  Pardee- 
ville  Canning  Company,  Pardeeville,  Wis.;  Poynette  Canning 
Com  any,  Poynette,  Wis.;  Reeseville  Canning  Company,  Reese- 
ville  Wis.;  River  View  Canning  Corp.,  Markesan,  Wis.;  Rock- 
field  ’anning  Co.,  Rockfield,  Wis.;  Sauk  City  Canning  Company, 
Sau  City,  Wis.;  Saukville  Canning  Company,  Saukville,  Wis.; 
Seyi  )ur  Canning  Company,  Seymour,  Wis.;  Silver  Creek  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Ripon,  Wis.;  Star  Canning  Company,  Lomira,  Wis.; 
Sun(  ffi  Canneries,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Valders  Canning 
Com.  any,  Valders,  Wis.;  Waterloo  Canning  Association,  Water¬ 
loo,  Vis.;  Watertown  Canning  Company,  Watertown,  Wis.; 
Wai  akee  Canning  Company,  Waunakee,  Wis.;  West  Bend 


Canners,  Inc.,  West  Bend,  Wis.;  West  Salem  Canning  Company, 
West  Salem,  Wis.;  Wisconsin  Canning  Company,  Winneconne, 
Wis.,  and  Wisconsin  State  Canners  Co.,  Pickett,  Wis. 

District  No.  7 — Utah  Canning  Company,  Ogden,  Utah. 

District  No.  8 — California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  Blue  Mountain  Canneries,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Wash.; 
Bozeman  Canning  Company,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.;  Lien  Brothers 
Packing  Company,  Stanwood,  Wash.;  McMillan  Brothers,  La- 
Conner,  Wash.,  and  Walla  Walla  Canning  Company,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

MORE  “BOOMERANG?” 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

Further  claims  that  anti-chain  agitation  has  in 
reality  tended  to  boomerang  on  its  sponsors  and 
help  the  multiple  unit  groups  were  made  this  week 
by  Thomas  P.  Thompson,  managing  director  of  the 
recently-organized  Southeastern  Chain  Store  Council. 

Latest  evidence  of  this  trend,  he  said,  is  contained  in 
retail  trade  figures  for  Georgia,  revealing  that 
multiple-unit  sales  in  cities  where  chain  store  taxes 
were  proposed  increased  sharply  in  comparison  with 
retail  trade  generally.  He  cited  in  particular  a  sharp 
increase  in  sales  of  chain  stores  in  Augusta  and 
Columbus,  where  chain  store  tax  legislation  was 
recently  a  burning  issue.  “It  is  obvious,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “that  the  agitation  for  chain  store  taxes  had 
a  boomerang  effect.” 

He  attributed  the  sharp  advance  in  chain  sales  to 
“the  awakened  public  interest  in  the  economic  benefits 
of  chains.”  These  contributions,  he  pointed  out,  were 
stressed  in  the  active  educational  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  chain  interests  had  initated  in  Georgia 
“in  combatting  the  efforts  of  wholesalers  and  middle¬ 
men  to  levy  discriminatory  taxes  on  multiple  unit 
retailers.” 

• 

TOMATO  JUICE  PACK 

(in  cases  of  all  sizes) 

By  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 
Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 
1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


December  30,  1938. 


Cans 

1937 

1938 

Name 

per  case 

cases 

cases 

8  Z  Tall  (incl.  8  Z  Short) . 

48 

229.281 

174,231 

No.  1  Picnic . 

48 

309,146 

285,605 

No.  211  Cyl . 

48 

456,967 

621,084 

No.  300  (incl.  all  300  cans  from  407  to  412).... 

48 

2,231,171 

1,228,255 

No.  1  Tall . 

48 

848,873 

208,155 

No.  303  Cyl . 

24 

1,199,085 

1,043,403 

No.  2  . 

24 

333,878 

116,380 

No.  2  Cyl.  (incl.  all  307  cans  from  505  to  513).. 

24 

2,488,144 

1,325.844 

No.  21/2  . 

24 

173,821 

53,348 

No.  3  Cyl.  (incl.  404  cans  from  615  to  708) . 

12 

947,277 

1,304,720 

No.  10  (incl.  some  No.  5) . 

6 

2,268,599 

1,516,247 

Gallon  . 

4 

7,229 

26,740 

Miscellaneous  Tin  . 

375,667 

190,043 

Glass  . . 

1,575,834 

581,348 

TOTAL  . 

13,444.972 

8,675,403 

The  above  report  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  all  canners 
known  to  be  packing  tomato  juice  in  the  United  States.  The 
stocks  of  tomato  juice  in  canners’  hands  on  August  1,  1938, 
(carryover)  were  less  than  3,000,000  cases.  Canners  who 
packed  97.1  per  cent  of  the  1937  pack  reported  August  1  stocks 
of  2,895,696  cases.  Comparable  figures  of  stocks  for  August  1, 
1937,  are  not  available. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  Y ou  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — We  offer  the  following  used  machinery  bargains. 
40x78  (extra  deep)  Closed  Retorts  in  first  class  condition,  com¬ 
plete  with  thermometer,  steam  gauge  and  safety  valve  fitted  with 
valves  and  pipe  for  cooling  under  pressure;  3  Can  Crates  with 
each  Retort.  One  single  Peerless  Corn  Husker  in  fair  condition. 
One  Rotary  Corn  Silker.  One  Sterling  Vegetable  Dicer.  One 
No.  1  Four  Pocket  Corn  Cooker  Filler,  little  used.  One  Hori¬ 
zontal  Stencil  Machine,  five  lines,  %  inch  letters,  in  perfect 
condition.  Apply  to:  E.  B.  Gill  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Central  Lake, 
Mich.,  or  to  E.  B.  Gill  at  Chicago  Convention. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Coons  Semi-Automatic  Apple  Paring  Machines. 
Address  Box  A-2331  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  10  ft.  Monitor  Blancher;  one  Monitor  or 
Sinclair-Scott  Cylinder  Rod  Washer  3/ 16th  opening;  one  Ayars, 
recent  model,  12  pocket  Syruper  for  No.  2  cans.  Address  Box 
A-2332  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  canneries,  formerly  operated  by 
Justright  Packing  Company.  Factories  located  at  Townsend, 
Blackbird  and  Van  Dyke,  Delaware.  Excellent  growing  section. 
Can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  first  mortgages.  Inspection  by 
appointment.  S.  B.  Cooling,  Jr.,  Box  104,  Wilmington,  Dela. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Fancy  Whole  Stock  Tomato  Pulp,  pack  1938,  in 
No.  10  tins.  Inquiries  solicited.  Address  Box  A-2333  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  operator  of  Canco  Closing 
Machines.  Single  man,  "dll  go  anywhere.  References  supplied. 
Address  Box  B-2328  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Positively  dependable  and  able  to  accept  responsibility. 
Years  of  outstanding  experience  as  A-1  canner  of  high 
quality  foods  in  tins  or  glass.  Can  build,  equip  and  operate  a 
plant  efficiently  and  economically  for  various  vegetables,  fruits, 
pickles,  etc.,  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Seeking  permanent 
connections  with  large  reputable  organization.  Would  like  to 
hear  fr®m  canners  needing  man  my  type.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2329  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  can¬ 
ning  factories  throughout  the  country  there  is 
probably  just  the  machine,  supply  or  entire  fact¬ 
ory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  ma¬ 
chinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted 
and  for  sale  page  to  accomplish  your  objective 
quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts 
as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  youi 
name  if  you  like. 
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►  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT  { 


S/JIPSOM 


SMILE  AWHILE 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


GIVE  AND  TAKE 

“Look  at  this  blonde  coming  down  the  street, 
could  marry  her  I’d  be  a  happy  man.” 

“Well,  that  would  make  two  happy  men.” 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Ha!  She’s  my  wife!” 


•  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

- CTL™™.,  and  other  machinery 

PATENTED 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  parttculan 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


“My  shoulder  is  still  sore  from  the  football  game 
Monday.” 

“Why,  were  you  in  that?” 

“No.  It  was  the  slapping  I  got  after  each  play  from 
the  enthusiastic  boob  behind  me.” 


First  Housewife:  Yes,  I  heard  a  noise  and  got  up,  and 
there,  under  the  bed,  I  saw  a  man’s  leg. 

Second  Ditto:  Good  Heavens!  The  burglar’s? 

First  Housewife :  No,  my  husband’s.  He’d  heard  the 
noise,  too. 


Install  Processing  Retorts  that  distribute 
steam  properly  and  economically.  Some  of 
our  Retorts  hove  been  operating  satisfactorily 
for  over  25  years.  All  electric  welded.  Smooth 
inside  -  no  rivets.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.. 
Berlin,  Vl^s. 


This  banana  is  very  small.” 

Yes,  sir.” 

‘And  it  is  also  rotten.” 

‘Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  then,  that  it  is  small, 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


NOW  YOU  STOP 

“If  you  don’t  marry  me  I’ll  take  a  rope  and  hang 
myself  in  your  front  yard.” 

“Ah,  now,  Herbert,  you  know  Pa  doesn’t  want  you 
hanging  around.” 


“What  are  you  standing  over  there  throwing  rocks  at 
that  little  boy  for?” 

“I  dasn’t  go  closer,  ma’am.  He’s  got  the  whooping 
cough.” 


Yeung  Housewife:  Honey,  since  you’ve  already  eaten 
thre  helpings  of  my  first  batch  of  biscuits,  I’m  going 
to  b  ke  some  more  for  you  tomorrow.  Won’t  that  be 
love!/?  Won’t  that  be — speak  to  me,  darling,  speak 
to  m ' ! 


T  hat  in  the  world  makes  your  tongue  so  black?” 
1  dropped  a  bottle  of  whiskey  on  a  freshly  tarred 


“I  j  whom?”  he  asked  when  told  his  wife  was 
outs  /iken. 


Sr  ill  Girl :  Mother,  if  I  grow  up  and  get  married,  will 
ha  e  a  husband  like  papa? 
her:  Yes,  dear. 

Sr  ill  Girl :  And  if  I  do  not  get  married,  will  I  be  an 
d  1  lid  like  Aunt  Susan  ? 

M  ,  .her:  Yes,  my  dear. 

Sl  .ill  Girl:  Well  I  am  in  a  fix. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Distributors  Warehouses  Are  Empty,  and  You  Can  Get 
Your  Prices  For  What  Goods  Are  Left,  If  You  Have  the 
Backbone  to  Demand  It. 

I  OGIC — Webster  defines  this  word  as :  “The  science 
I  or  art  of  exact  reasoning,”  and  certainly  this  in- 
L.  dustry  needs  a  lot  of  logic  right  now.  The  market 
is  still  in  the  holiday  mood,  and  one  has  no  right  to 
expect  a  5  or  6  day  old  youngster  to  show  the  kind  of 
activity  a  hungry  seller  would  like  to  see.  So  let’s 
look  at  the  logic  in  the  claims  that  distributors’  and 
retailers’  stocks  are  ample,  or  of  a  size  to  make  inven¬ 
tory  quite  pleasing  to  the  boss.  In  the  first  place  no 
distributor  nor  retailer  is  going  to  rush  out  to  the 
sellers,  or  to  their  representatives,  and  tell  them  about 
stocks;  it  is  just  not  natural.  When  you  want  to  buy 
something  you  do  not  hasten  to  tell  the  seller  how 
badly  you  need  it,  how  utterly  important  it  is  that  you 
buy  it.  So  if  there  are  any  stories  about  inventories 
they  are  just  that,  to  use  the  more  polite  word  rather 
than  the  shorter,  more  expressive  four  letter  word.  If 
they  are  mentioned  at  all  the  holdings  are  magnified 
never  minimized  when  speaking  to  a  seller  or  to  his 
agent,  and  you  may  lay  to  that. 

Now  let’s  apply  a  little  real  logic — common  sense — ' 
to  this  question  of  inventories.  For  more  than  a  year 
all  buying  has  been  of  the  smallest  possible  size  to 
cover  a  given,  immediate  want,  and  with  rush  ship¬ 
ment  instructions  expressed  or  implied.  And  those 
goods  have  gone  out  of  distributors’  hands  as  soon  as 
rec(  ived,  and  retailers  have  taken  only  enough  to  carry 
them  the  few  days  before  next  buying  period.  Note 
this  in  relation  to  canned  peaches  as  given  in  the 
California  Market  this  week,  which  have  gone  out  in 
hug  j  quantities,  and  right  into  consumption,  until  the 
ma:  ager  of  the  so-called  peach-pool  can  say  that  the 
can  ed  peach  situation  on  the  coast  is  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  for  years.  The  distributors  are  holding  no 
stot  s  of  canned  peaches.  When  Wisconsin  State  put 
on  s  big  canned  pea  drive,  to  help  the  canners,  it 
urg  d  retailers  to  make  big  displays  of  canned  peas, 
and  "or  the  wholesalers  to  co-operate  with  the  retailers 
in  t  is.  And  the  vast  majority  of  retailers  could  not 
coir  ily  because  they  did  not  have  enough  cases  to  make 
dec(  it  displays!  These  are  actual  cases,  not  rumors 
nor  eports.  And  the  steady  stream  of  small  lot  buying 
whi  q  went  right  through  December  up  to  the  end  of 
the  ear,  and  has  been  in  force  all  this  week,  for  the 
firsi  time  in  history  almost,  proves  that  they  have  no 
stoc  s  to  fall  back  upon. 

K  >nestly,  do  you  suppose  that  distributors  have  a 
nor;  lal  supply  of  canned  foods  lying  in  their  ware¬ 


houses,  and  are  leaving  them  untouched  while  they  buy 
these  hurry-up  orders  and  rush  them  out  to  retailers, 
who  are,  too,  all  out  of  goods?  Try  to  picture  these 
close  buyers  nursing  these  big  supplies  of  canned  foods 
while  they  buy  more  to  keep  their  trade  going!  You 
can’t  do  it.  They  are  not  fools,  despite  all  reports 
about  inventories,  etc.,  by  those  who  know  nothing 
about  the  true  situation  but  have  access  to  the  printed 
pages.  No,  we  have  not  seen  the  inside  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  houses,  and  neither  have  the  men  who 
are  telling  you  that  they  are  loaded  down.  It  just  does 
not  make  sense  to  hold  a  great  mass  of  goods  and  buy 
others,  and  we  do  know  the  wholesale  grocer,  and 
quite  well. 

So  you  may  write  it  down  as  the  surest  bet  you  ever 
made  that  distributors’  fioors  are  empty  of  canned 
foods,  practically  speaking.  The  big  chains,  you  well 
know,  buy  only  for  one  week’s  supply ;  they’ve  always 
done  this,  and  they  will  not  change.  And  the  others 
are  following  suit. 

And  they  will  not  be  worried  about  this  expose. 
They  know  that  there  will  always  be  canners  who  are 
squeezed  on  the  one  side  by  the  bankers  or  their 
backers,  and  that  they  will  be  on  the  other,  with  the 
cash  ready  to  get  the  goods  at  starvation  prices.  And 
there  seem  always  a  lot  of  good,  solid  canners  who 
cannot  be  squeezed  in  this  way,  but  who  just  can’t 
resist  “letting  go  a  carload  or  so”  at  the  prices  made 
by  the  victims.  And  so  the  price  market  continues 
weak,  and  prices  at  or  below  cost. 

The  other  alternative  of  this  could  be:  for  these 
reputable  canners,  entirely  on  their  own  initiative  and 
because  the  situation  throughly  warrants  it,  to  close 
up  their  warehouses  at  any  prices  less  than  5  cents  to 
15  cents  more  than  today  quoted.  Today  the  goods 
are  largely  in  strong  canners’  hands,  but  those  strong 
hands  must  show  price  resistance  or  they  will  never 
get  the  right  price.  There  are  not  enough  goods  left 
to  keep  the  market  supplied  until  next  canning  time; 
not  in  any  line.  All  other  businesses  than  canning  are 
booming  along;  popular,  consumer  buying  is  at  tre¬ 
mendous  rate,  and  canned  foods  are  going  out  of  every 
store  in  the  country  in  immense  streams.  Go  out  and 
check  this  up  yourself  if  you  doubt  it.  Well  they  cannot 
supply  that  stream  unless  you  furnish  the  goods,  and 
they  will  continue  to  take  them  away  from  you  at  or 
below  cost,  unless  you  show  the  backbone  to  demand  a 
fair  price.  There  is  no  question  about  the  supplies 
diminishing  at  a  record  rate.  Just  because  you  had 
no  futures  sold,  and  therefore  had  to  see  the  goods  pile 
up  in  your  warehouse  as  you  never  saw  them  before 
(you  used  to  ship  those  futures)  has  not  added  to  the 
number  of  cases  packed.  Maybe  you  did  pack  a  larger 
amount  than  ever;  but  your  increase  is  not  as  great 
as  the  increase  in  consumer  buying.  You  have  been 
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losing  your  shirt  because  you  have  not  sold  your  goods, 
and  do  not  know  how  to  sell  them  when  the  buyer 
comes  around.  j 

In  former  years,  you  remember,  when  the  market 
prices  went  up  you  never  owned  any  goods  to  sell.  Now 
you  have  the  goods,  and  you  have  the  answer  in  your 
own  hands.  The  buyers  must  buy  every  day  to  keep 
going,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  if  you  do  not 
take  that  order  today  when  offered  you  will  be  left 
with  the  goods.  They  will  be  back ;  they  have  to  come 
back,  and  they  will  have  to  pay  you  your  price,  if  you 
stick  out  for  it.  Your  backers  and  bankers  ought  to 
help  you  in  this. 

One  of  the  last  expressions  of  the  late  Senator 
Robinson,  in  the  Senate,  just  before  his  death  was: 
“God  gave  you  brains,  but  God  knows  that  I  can’t  make 
you  use  them.”  Is  that  logic? 

If  you  must  have  “conditions”  read  the  following 
market  reports,  and  you  have  the  market  pages. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Improved  Sentiment  and  Less  Pressure  to  Sell — New  Packed 
(Florida)  Tomatoes  Will  Cost  65  Cents  and  There  is  no 
Inclination  to  Pack  or  Sell  at  Present  Market — Corn  Recovers 
Slightly — Peas  Unchanged — Salmon  Bullish — Citrus 
Unsettled — Fruits  Better. 

New  York,  January  6,  1939. 

HE  SITUATION  —  The  turn  of  the  year  has 
witnessed  the  development  of  slightly  improved 
sentiment  in  canned  foods,  the  trade  here  believes, 
and  a  gradual  upturn  in  sales  volume  of  the  general  line 
is  looked  for.  Selling  pressure,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  tomatoes  and  corn,  is  absent,  and  even  on  these 
staples  there  is  less  inclination  shown  by  canners  to 
force  sales  at  the  expense  of  prices. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Distributors  are  currently 
reported  figuring  on  business  for  shipment  during  the 
second  half  of  January,  and  it  is  expected  that  quite 
some  volume  will  be  witnessed  prior  to  the  Chicago 
meetings.  Buyers  in  many  instances  feel  that  sentiment 
will  show  decided  improvement  when  the  packers  get 
together  for  their  annual  convention,  and  some  of  them 
are  disposed  to  “beat  the  gun”  and  get  a  little  business 
on  the  books  at  current  levels. 

TOMATOES  —  Tri-state  canners  are  quoting 
standard  tomatoes  for  prompt  shipment  at  inside  prices 
of  38  cents  for  Is,  59  cents  for  2s,  831/0  cents  for  2i/os 
and  $2.80  for  10s,  at  canneries,  but  the  market  appears 
as  though  better  prices  than  these  were  justified. 
According  to  one  source,  reports  from  Florida,  indicate 
that  canners  in  that  state  will  have  to  secure  65  cents 
per  dozen  for  new  pack  standard  2s  tomatoes  if  they 
are  going  to  have  a  profitable  season,  and  little  inclina¬ 
tion  to  sell  new  pack  even  on  that  basis  is  reported. 
Both  Florida  and  Texas  canners,  it  is  reported,  will 
hold  back  tomato  canning  operations  pending  a  turn 
for  the  better  in  market  prices. 


CORN — Standard  crushed  corn,  which  was  ofiering  1 
out  of  the  south  at  55  cents  at  the  year-end,  has  taken  || 
a  brace,  and  the  market  is  now  ranging  571/2  to  60  0 

cents  with  the  latter  price  favored  by  sellers  in  most 
cases.  Some  jobbing  demand  at  the  57 1/^  cent  level 
is  reported,  the  trade  having  apparently  failed  to  do 
much  covering  at  the  recent  low.  Extra  standards 
are  held  at  60  to  65  cents,  cannery.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  situation  affecting  fancy  corn  this  week,  demand 
being  routine  and  prices  quotably  unchanged. 

PEAS — The  market  in  the  south  is  without  change 
this  week,  with  but  limited  buying  interest  evident  at 
the  moment.  Canners  are  looking  for  a  better  market, 
due  to  covering  for  the  national  canned  pea  week  selling 
campaign  on  the  part  of  distributors.  New  York  State 
packers  are  offering  extra  standard  ungraded  sweets 
at  771/2  cents  for  2s,  with  extra  standards  5  sieve 
sweets  at  75  cents.  On  fancy  ungraded  sweets,  92i/> 
cents  is  bottom  with  fancy  4  sieve  sweets  quoted  at  I 
921/2  cents,  3  sieve  at  97i/>  cents  and  2  sieve  at  $1,121/2.  \ 

SALMON — Sellers  in  the  Seattle  market  are  showing  j 
more  bullish  price  views  on  salmon  as  the  new  year 
gets  under  way,  although  price  advances  are  as  yet 
lacking.  Sellers  are  quoting  offerings  for  January- 
February  shipment  at  $1.85  for  reds,  $1.00  for  pinks,  I 
and  95  cents  for  chums.  According  to  one  prominent 
factor  in  that  market  “the  last  two  weeks  of  December, 
saw  the  labeling  crews  working  overtime  and  the  docks 
and  wharves  in  a  congested  condition  due  to  the  heavy 
year-end  movement.” 

CANNED  CITRUS— Buyers  are  still  holding  off  the  ' 
market  for  new  pack  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice,  ' 
and  the  market  is  still  somewhat  unsettled,  although 
canners  declare  that  recent  offerings  of  early  pack  i 
have  been  below  actual  canning  cost.  i 

APPLES — Canned  apples  in  the  east  are  working 
into  firmer  ground  on  continued  reports  of  short  stocks 
in  packers’  hands.  New  York  State  packers  are  cur¬ 
rently  offering  standard  10s  at  $2.55,  with  fancy  at 
$2.85,  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 

SARDINES  —  Final  figures  on  the  1938  pack  of 
Maine  sardines,  compiled  by  the  Maine  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shows  an  out-turn  of  646,000  cases,  which 
compares  with  an  average  pack  of  about  1,800,000 
cases.  Stocks  of  keyless  quarters  are  now  reported 
entirely  cleared  from  canners’  hands,  with  but  limited 
offerings  of  other  grades.  Key  decorated  quarter  oils 
are  available  in  a  limited  way  at  $4.75,  with  key  cta’ton 
quarter  oil  or  mustards  at  $5.00.  Additional  supplies, 
of  course,  will  be  unavailable  until  the  Spring  ca.  ning 
season  opens,  and  distributors  will  be  compel!'  d  to 
turn  their  attention  to  California,  where  the  market 
position  is  likewise  firm. 

SHRIMP — A  higher  market  for  shrimp  is  rep'orted 
“in  the  wind,”  and  buyers  are  devoting  some  atfi  ition 
to  covering  on  this  item.  Packers  are  still  offerii  g  for 
prompt  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  points,  on  the  basi.--  of  95 
cents  for  small,  $1.00  for  mediums,  $1.05  for  larp  '  and 
$1.10  for  extra  large. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Year-end  busine  s  on 
California  canned  fruits  was  reported  to  be  rela lively 
light,  and  distributors  are  expected  to  cover  thei;  first 
quarter  requirements  during  the  progress  oi  the 
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Calmer  meetings  in  Chicago.  The  trade  is  still  awaiting 
r-iw  list  prices  of  canners,  which  are  expected  to  show 
broken  assortments  in  most  cases,  and  slightly  higher 
prices  on  such  items  as  fruit  cocktail  and  fruits-for- 
salad.  Peaches  and  pears  have  been  moving  in  better 
volume  in  recent  weeks  and  the  market  for  these  fruits 
is  likewise  showing  a  healthier  undertone. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Job  Up  to  Canners — Stability  Coming  Into  Tomatoes — All 
Hands  Behind  the  Pea  Push — Low  Grade  Corn  Selling — Beets 
Quiet  —  Very  Light  Spring  Spinach  Plantings  —  Sauerkraut 
Moving  Better — How  Do  the  Citrus  Canners  Do 
It? — Sources  of  Confusion. 


Chicago,  January  6,  1939. 

General  market — it’s  too  early  in  the  New 
Year  to  get  the  “feel”  of  the  market.  That  there 
is  a  more  cheerful  air  cannot  be  denied.  A 
number  of  brokers  reported  their  December  bookings 
heavier  than  for  the  past  several  years. 

A  remark  made  by  a  buyer  yesterday,  seemed  to  hit 
the  spot,  i.  e.,  “All  the  canners  have  to  do  is  to  put 
their  own  houses  in  order  and  1939  will  be  a  good  year 
for  all  of  us.” 

TOMATOES — Sectional  meetings  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  are  bringing  about  some  degree  of  stability.  Only 
a  small  fringe  of  canners  in  the  surrounding  States  are 
willing  to  entertain  business  at  less  than : 

No.  2  tin  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  .65  factory 

No.  2i/o  tin  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes . 85  factory 

No.  10  tin  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes .  2.75  factory 

One  feature  is,  stocks  as  a  whole  in  Chicago  distribu¬ 
tors’  hands  are  much  lighter  than  usual  at  this  time. 

PEAS — The  Chicago  food  brokers  held  a  meeting 
one  afternoon  last  week,  and  a  gentleman  from  the 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative  described  in  full 
the  details  of  the  campaign  and  the  part  the  broker 
could  play.  Everyone  present  was  enthusiastic  and 
tl'.ere  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Chicago  Food  Broker¬ 
age  Fraternity  will  get  right  behind  the  movement. 

The  trade  seem  more  interested  in  the  better  grades 
V  ith  some  limited  business  having  been  booked  at : 


No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  2  Sieve  Alaskas..$1.20  factory 
No.  2  tin  Ex.  Std.  No.  3  Sieve  Alaskas  .80  factory 
The  old  cry — for  what  is  the  cheapest  pea  you  have — I 
want  something  to  compete  with  the  chain  octopus  that 
is  selling  to  the  retailer  a  dozen  No.  2  standard  peas  at 
69  cents — is  not  heard  these  days. 

CORN — Only  the  low  priced  lots  of  standard  white 
crushed  is  selling.  No.  2  tin  standard  Ohio  packing  at 
55  cents,  factory,  is  about  the  low. 

Next  in  demand  seems  to  be  No.  2  cream  style  or 
crushed  golden,  an  extra  standard  or  near  fancy  quality 
at  around  65  cents  to  70  cents. 

One  sale  is  reported  of  the  12-oz.  vacuum  whole  grain 
bantam  at  85  cents,  delivered. 

BEETS — The  market  continues  quiet  with  little  or 
no  price  change.  The  fancy  qualities  in  the  whole 
grades  have  not  enjoyed  the  usual  call.  Some  quota¬ 
tions  are : 

No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . $  .55  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Diced  Beets . 60  factory 

No.  21/2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . 65  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Cut  Beets .  2.50  factory 

SPINACH — Reports  from  California  are  that  one  of 
the  lightest  plantings  for  the  Spring  crop  in  a  long 
number  of  years  is  in  the  ground  and  it  is  now  too  late 
to  increase  the  acreage. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas  continue  to  quote: 

No.  2  tin  Spinach . $  .65  factory 

No.  21/'2  tin  Spinach . 85  factory 

with  No.  lO’s  quite  scare  at  from  $2.90  to  $3.00.  There 
will  be  little  or  no  packing  of  spinach  in  those  two 
States  much  before  April. 

Some  of  the  best  canned  food  judges  say  that  spinach 
is  scheduled  for  an  advance  the  coming  sixty  days. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— A  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand  was  noted  over  the  holidays.  The 
market  is  unchanged.  Here  are  some  quotations : 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  3  Whole  Green . $1.15 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Small  Cut  Green . 95 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green . 70 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Cut  Green . 65 

SAUERKRAUT  —  Distributors  report  a  goodly 
movement.  The  market  seems  to  have  been  stabilized 
to  the  basis  of : 

No.  21/2  tin  Fancy  Sauerkraut . $  .65  factory 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Sauerkraut . 55  factory 

No.  300  tin  Fancy  Sauerkraut . 461/0  factory 
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GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— How 
are  the  canners  of  Texas  and  Florida  able  to  pack  and 
sell  at  such  low  prices  as:  No.  2  fancy  unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice,  45  cents  to  47 V2  cents,  and  46-oz. 
fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice,  $1.10  to  $1.15,  is 
the  question  that  one  hears  on  all  sides  when  the  citrus 
fruit  “picture”  is  discussed.  These  low  prices  have 
stimulated  considerable  buying  of  late.  The  lowest  on 
segments  that  one  hears  of  is:  No.  2  tin  fancy  grape¬ 
fruit  segments,  75  cents,  factory;  No.  2  tin  broken 
grapefruit  segments,  65  cents,  factory. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — There  were  several 
cars  of  assorted  fruits  booked  for  shipment  this  week 
and  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  volume  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  light  until  after  the  coming  Big  Conven¬ 
tion  here.  Meanwhile,  markets  are  firm  with  peaches 
more  than  holding  their  own ;  apricots  tending  toward 
slightly  higher  levels ;  pears  really  strong  with  popular 
counts  already  scarce  and  Oregon-Italian  prunes 
moving  nicely. 

THE  FISH  LINE — All  canned  fish  are  in  good  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  New  Year.  Salmon  stocks  are  below  the 
expected  demand  for  the  first  six  months.  Maine 
sardines  are  in  the  shortest  supply  in  years.  Shrimp 
stocks  are  light.  Tuna  is  in  better  shape  following  the 
aggressive  sales  efforts  of  the  past  sixty  days. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — It  seems  to  be  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  much  of  the  confusion  in  market  prices  of 
late  can  be  attributed  to  those  canners  who  have  quoted 
net  prices  (prices  less  the  usual  brokerage)  to  the  so- 
called  buying  organizations  and  the  chiseling  group  as 
a  class. 

When  will  the  canner  learn  that  he  is  only  hurting 
his  own  interests  and  undermining  the  general  price 
structure  when  he  permits  his  products  to  be  offered  or 
sold  through  such  firms?  Sell  your  packings  through 
the  independent  food  broker,  preferably  a  member  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  but  if  you  don’t 
want  to  do  that,  be  sure  that  you  quote  the  chiseler  the 
same  price  that  you  do  quote  the  independent  broker. 
If  you  follow  that  rule  rigidly,  you  will  not  only  save 
yourself  considerable  grief  to  come  but  you  will  help 
to  stabilize  your  own  market. 

CONVENTIONS  AND  SALES  MEETINGS— (Ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  traveling  salesman  to 
his  sales  manager  and  submitted  in  this  weekly  report 
in  view  of  the  coming  National  Canners’  Convention — 
continued  from  last  week.) 

“Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  how 
to  address  a  convention.  Courses  in  public  speaking 
are  offered  in  every  high  school  and  college.  Everyone 
seems  interested  in  learning  how  to  stand  before  an 
assembly  and  deliver  an  oration  and  the  student  of 
salesmanship  certainly  need  not  search  far  for  instruc¬ 
tions  and  text  on  that  preparation. 

Everyone  seems  to  have  apparently  lost  sight  of  the 
very  obvious  fact  that  when  a  man  is  addressing  a 
convention,  a  score  or  more  are  sitting  down  and  being 
addressed  and,  of  course,  these  score  or  more  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  listen  in  a  very  attentive  manner.  How  to  sit 
through  a  convention?  That’s  what  I  want  to  talk 
about.  No  modern  work  on  salesmanship  should  ignore 
so  important  a  phase  as  to — how  to  sit. 


Now  if  you  are  prepared  to  attend  a  convention,  o’s 
well  for  you  to  report  at  the  assembly  place  a  i  w 
minutes  ahead  of  time  so  as  to  create  the  proper  a- 
pression  and  above  all,  secure  a  seat  about  midv.^y 
back  from  the  speaker’s  platform.  This  choice  of  se..ts 
is  very  important.  I  have  observed  all  too  frequenuy, 
instances  where  occupants  of  last  row  seats  have  been 
directed  to  move  forward  and  occupy  chairs  in  tlie 
front,  which,  of  course,  is  disastrous  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  finer  technique  of  convention  sitting.  For 
the  first  five  or  ten  minutes  of  the  convention,  you 
should  sit  erect  in  your  chair  and  assume  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  pleasant  anticipation.  After  that  length  of  time 
it  is  safe  to  change  to  the  simple  leg-cross  and  a  look 
of  more  or  less  ecstatic  abandon.”  (To  be  continued.) 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Farm  income  Lower — Canned  Foods  Business  Held  Steady 
During  December — Difficulty  to  Find  Assortments — Cocktail 
Fruits  Advancing  in  Popularity — Canned  Peach  Situation  Best 
in  Years — Asparagus  in  Demand — Tuna  Advances. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  5,  1939. 

ARM  INCOME — California’s  Director  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  A.  A.  Brock,  starts  the  New  Year  off  by 
estimating  the  State’s  1938  farm  income  at  18  to  20 
per  cent  below  the  1937  figure  of  $638,240,000.  The 
only  element  of  surprise  in  this  to  many  growers  and 
canners  is  that  the  falling  off  in  income  is  no  greater. 
Total  tonnage  of  crops  was  somewhat  lower  than  in 
1937,  according  to  the  preliminary  estimate,  but  for 
some  crops,  such  as  oranges  and  prunes,  record  or  near 
record  production  was  established.  The  most  important 
reductions  in  farm  income  involved  several  main  fruit 
crops,  particularly  cling  peaches  and  prunes.  Some 
fruits  failed  to  return  more  than  harvesting  costs  to 
growers.  The  season  was  marked  by  abundant  rainfall, 
cutting  down  irrigation  costs  somewhat,  and  losses  to 
crops  because  of  adverse  weather,  were  not  extensi\e. 

The  State  Crop  Reporting  Service  has  come  out  with 
estimates  placing  the  value  of  the  vegetable  and  mel  n 
crops  at  $77,604,000,  or  about  $12,000,000  less  than  Irst 
year.  Most  of  the  falling  off  is  attributed  to  lov  r 
prices.  Asparagus  growers  received  about  $5,863,0  0 
for  their  crop,  or  considerably  less  than  in  19  i. 
Returns  from  tomatoes  were  greater  than  in  the  p 
vious  year,  but  the  fresh  market  demands  w  e 
responsible  for  the  improved  showing.  Canning  li  a 
beans  brought  in  more  money  than  the  year  before  s 
did  also  a  few  other  items  in  which  canners  are  direr  y 
interested. 

STEADY — California  canners  are  commenting  qi  e 
generally  on  the  manner  in  which  business  kept  p 
during  December,  normally  a  very  quiet  month.  Wi  e 
sales  were  not  of  a  spectacular  nature,  a  steady  busir  s 
was  done  at  regular  prices  and  volume  was  well  n 
advance  of  expectations.  The  feeling  prevails  in  le 
trade  that  quite  a  heavy  business  may  be  expec  d 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  with  buyers  finding  c  n- 
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si  erable  difficulty  in  locating  some  items  and  with 
p  ces  firming,  as  a  whole. 

vOCKTAIL — Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
0  late  in  fruit  cocktail,  whose  popularity  is  steadily 
ii  ,reasing,  and  some  sizes  in  this  are  none  too  plentiful. 

P  ice  revisions  have  been  made  by  several  packers  and 
oi  lers  will  likely  be  found  in  the  new  general  lists  due 
tc  make  an  appearance  during  the  week.  Fancy  fruit 
c<  ektail  which  had  been  quoted  generally  at  $1.40  for 
No.  2,  is  now  listed  at  $1.50  by  many  holders.  A  few 
sT-iall  lots  can  probably  be  had  for  $1.45.  Fancy  No. 
2-2  has  stepped  up  2V2  cents  to  $1,821/2.  minimum,  and 
the  8-oz.  size,  formerly  available  at  621/^  cents,  is  now 
quoted  by  some  at  671/4  cents.  Similar  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  Choice  grade,  with  $1.00  now  the 
lowest  on  No.  1,  $1.35  on  No.  2,  $1.70  on  No.  21/2,  $6.15 
on  No.  10  and  60  cents  on  8-oz. 

PEACHES — Forest  J.  Maynard,  of  the  Forest  J. 
Maynard  Company,  sales  and  billing  agents  for  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Association,  returned  in 
December  from  an  extended  Eastern  trip.  He  reports 
the  situation  on  canned  peaches  the  best  in  recent 
years,  with  the  distributing  trade  carrying  very  light 
stocks  and  making  good  purchases  right  through  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  old  year.  The  fruit  has  gone  into 
consumption  in  large  quantities,  and  with  a  normal 
demand  from  now  on,  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the 
season  promises  to  be  very  light.  Prices  are  very  firm 
and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  market  can  easily 
stand  one  or  two  modest  advances  without  slowing 
down  sales.  These  should  bring  prices  up  to  about  what 
the  opening  prices  on  the  new  pack  might  be  expected 
to  be. 

“Of  course,  1939  opening  prices  must  be  higher  than 
those  that  have  been  prevailing  on  the  1938  pack,”  says 
Mr.  Maynard.  “Growers  received  only  picking  prices 
for  fruit  last  year,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  give  away 
their  fruits  two  seasons  in  succession.  They  have  no 
idea  of  making  up  for  last  year’s  losses  on  the  1939 
crop,  but  do  hope  to  secure  fair  returns  for  their  labor 
ar/l  investment.  An  item  that  may  have  been  over¬ 
looked  on  the  pack  made  last  year  by  the  California 
Pe.ich  Association  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  output 
be  >rs  the  inspection  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage,  par- 
tic  ilarly  in  a  season  of  low  prices  when  there  is  a 
te  iptation  to  cut  corners  in  packing.” 

vSPARAGUS — A  splendid  movement  of  canned 
as  aragus  is  reported  by  leading  packers.  This  is 
es.  Bcially  encouraging  at  this  time  when  the  thoughts 
of  )ackers  are  commencing  to  turn  to  preparations  for 
th(  new  season,  asparagus  being  the  first  product  to 
ret  ive  attention.  There  have  been  reports  of  sales 


made  at  less  than  list  prices  and  more  business  has 
probably  been  done  at  minimum  lists  than  at  maximum. 
But  unsold  holdings  are  being  steadily  whittled  down 
and  a  light  carry-over  seems  in  sight. 

TUNA — The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
come  out  with  a  revised  list  on  Del  Monte  tuna,  the  new 
prices  to  become  effective  on  January  20th.  The 
advances  are  in  step  with  the  firmer  position  of  this 
fish.  Quarters  have  been  stepped  up  5  cents  to  $3.95, 
halves  10  cents  to  $5.85,  and  one’s  up  20  cents  to  $10.70. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Minimum  Price  Act  Protects  Growers  and  Will  Force  Up  Juice 
Prices — Plants  Idle  Waiting  Orders — Reputable  Packers  Hold 
Juice  Prices  Firm — Section  Prices  Fall. 

McAllen,  Texas,  January  5,  1939. 

HE  OUTLOOK — For  the  past  two  weeks  this 
report  has  advised  that  one  of  the  leaks  on 
reputable  grapefruit  juice  quotations  established 
at  55  cents,  low,  was  fruit  being  purchased  at  $2.00 
per  ton,  delivered,  and  that  such  a  condition  could  not 
last.  And  bearing  this  statement  out,  headlines  in 
Texas  papers  the  morning  of  January  3rd,  read : 
“Minimum  Price  Act  Adopted,”  which  refers  to  grape¬ 
fruit  being  set  at  a  minmum  price  of  $10.00  for  fresh 
fruit,  and  $6.25  per  ton  for  juice  fruit.  If  this  plan  is 
successful,  packers  of  grapefruit  juice  must  do  away 
with  all  prices  below  55  cents  on  No.  2  unsweetened 
juice.  This  Minimum  Price  Act  seemingly  has  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Florida  packers,  and  naturally  it  must 
have  their  full  cooperation  to  succeed.  But  Florida 
growers  have  no  more  liking  for  the  prevailing  grape¬ 
fruit  low  prices  than  do  Texas  growers,  and  have 
equally  small  tolerance  for  poverty  manufacturers 
appealing  to  fatalistic  markets. 

This  report  also  advised  a  number  of  weeks  ago  that 
packers  in  the  main  were  grouped  on  a  common  front, 
and  would  not  commence  operations  until  approxi¬ 
mately  January  1st,  and  not  then  unless  firm  orders 
were  at  hand  permitting  them  to  ship  off  their  produc¬ 
tion  lines.  To  date  most  plants  lie  idle.  McAllen  is  a 
good  barometer,  for  there  are  seven  juice  plants  here, 
and  all  of  them  are  big  plants  with  capable  manage¬ 
ments:  All  seven  lie  idle  today,  though  several  have 
had  test  runs. 

At  this  time  last  season  all  packers  were  in  full 
capacity  production,  building  up  the  huge  inventories 
that  proved  their  eventual  downfall.  But  these  inven¬ 
tories  are  now  gone,  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  having  absorbed 
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almost  half  of  the  1937-38  grapefruit  juice  pack  that 
well  exceeded  4,000,000  cases,  basis  of  24/2’s. 

All  factors  considered,  the  Texas-Rio  Grande  Valley 
grapefruit  juice  industry  is  in  good  shape  to  proceed 
on  new  pack  juice. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — ^While  low  prices  have  been 
revealed  in  this  column,  it  was  truthfully  said  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  grapefruit  juice  packers  stood 
firm  on  their  quotations  of  No.  2  unsweetened  at  55 
cents,  f.  0.  b.  Valley,  low,  and  60  cents  on  sweetened, 
f.  o.  b.  Valley,  high,  mainly  on  the  advertised  brands. 
And  these  prices  still  appear  firm,  with  the  possibility 
that  packers  who  strayed  from  these  quotations  will 
soon  be  back. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS — Due  to  intense  com¬ 
petition,  packers  of  fancy  whole  sections  have  in  many 
cases  reduced  their  prices  to  No.  2’s  at  77^4  cents,  and 
in  some  instances  probably  to  75  cents.  But  as  in  the 
case  of  grapefruit  juice,  packers  of  sections  are  letting 
their  plants  lie  idle. 

SAUERKRAUT — This  item  still  remains  sluggish, 
and  No.  2  Kraut  has  been  confirmed  in  the  past  week 
at  50  cents,  factory.  Packers  were  hopeful  that 
advancing  prices  in  other  regions  would  better  their 
market,  but  the  competition  from  low  priced  Kraut  is 
still  keen. 

THE  WEATHER — The  writer  also  made  an  attempt 
to  call  the  trend  of  the  weather  this  year,  proclaiming 
it  would  be  a  severe  winter.  So  far  this  has  proved 
true,  inasmuch  as  we  have  had  three  severe  killing 
frosts,  no  seasonal  rains,  and  now  pleasant,  balmy 
weather  that  hardly  indicates  what  the  future  may 
hold. 

HOUR-WAGE — Encouraged  by  certain  other  agri¬ 
cultural  industries  being  exempted  on  the  “area  of 
production”  phrase  in  the  Hour-Wage  Law,  Texas 
packers  hope  that  they  will  also  be  exempted  from 
paying  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour  on  a 
maximum  56  hour  week. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Get  Going — No  Shrimp  Canned  This  Week — Long  Shrimp 
Season — Oysters  Moving  In  High  Gear — Have 
Sold  Very  Cheap. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  6,  1939. 

I  ET’S  GET  GOING — The  holidays  being  over  and  the 
1  nation  as  a  whole  having  gotten  over  its  celebra- 
1 — tion,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  business  that 
directly  furnishes  our  “daily  bread.” 

The  newspapers  and  radio  are  full  of  the  76th  Con¬ 
gress  which  convened  in  Washington  this  week,  and 
while  all  citizens  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
work  they  will  do,  yet  we  should  not  get  all  worked 
up  and  neglect  to  push  our  business,  for  fear  of  what 
they  may  or  may  not  do. 

We  have  men  in  office  that  are  far  more  familiar 
with  the  social  and  economic  conditions  and  problems 
of  our  country  than  either  you  or  I,  and  as  it  means 


probably  more  to  them  than  to  us  to  make  the  nation 
prosperous,  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are  going  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  business  recovery, 
and  pass  laws  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  so 
let’s  lend  our  cooperation. 

Of  course,  politics  will  play  an  important  part  in  this 
Congress  like  in  all  others  and  we  will  hear  plenty 
calamity  howlers  from  the  opposition,  but  we  can  not 
take  them  too  seriously,  because  every  sensible  business 
man  knows  that  it  is  an  old  political  game. 

SHRIMP — No  shrimp  were  canned  last  week  and 
none  are  expected  to  be  canned  this  week,  but  it  is  not 
needed,  because  there  is  plenty  in  the  cans  already  and 
most  likely  a  sufficient  amount  to  keep  the  market  well 
supplied  until  next  Fall. 

Canned  shrimp  have  been  sold  very  cheap  this  season 
and  in  some  cases  it  looked  like  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  reason  for  this  was  that  there  was  a 
big  carry-over  stock  from  last  season,  and  we  had  a 
long  shrimp  season  this  year,  which  lasted  to  about 
three  weeks  ago ;  whereas  ordinarily,  production  slacks 
up  in  October  and  very  few  shrimp  are  available  in 
November  and  December. 

Low  prices  prevailed  in  the  raw  market  also  and 
raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers  took  some  mighty  good 
whippings  on  cars  they  shipped  to  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  markets. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  experts  that  there  is  not 
so  much  overproduction  in  the  country,  as  there  is 
under  consumption,  therefore,  it  is  welcome  news  to 
hear  that  the  present  Congress  is  going  to  put  forth 
greater  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed 
and  thus  increase  the  buying  power  of  the  country. 

Good  luck  to  you,  boys. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  1 ;  $1.00  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Oyster  canning  is  moving  along  in  high 
gear  and  a  good  many  of  the  shrimpers  have  knocked 
off  shrimping  and  are  now  oystering  for  the  factories. 

The  weather  has  been  cold,  but  it  is  now  turning 
warm,  which  is  not  as  desirable  for  oyster  production, 
yet  it  would  have  to  turn  much  warmer  than  it  is  now, 
to  interfere  with  canning  operations. 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot 
W ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  timeof  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  circulars. 


A.ir  «  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  In. 

XV  BALTIMORE,  MD..  U.  S.  i 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMEN] 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  ■  • 
Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  tbp  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Cer.tral”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2% . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2\(t . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . .  ....... 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  1.85 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.00 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  7.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


2.10 

2.60 


2.50 

2"4() 


2.60 

£'60 


2.10 

2.30 

1.65 


2.15 

2.35 

1.76 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  10  _ 


No.  2  Medium  Green.... 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  I  resh  White.. 

No.  ,0  . 

No.  2  ..oaked . 


BEET 

Wholt  No.  2 _ 

No.  ^  - 

No.  0  _ 

Std.  C  ,  No.  2 . 


lut.  No.  2.. 

^ - 

No.  2.. 


Uo^,  No.  2.. 


No. 
No. 
Fan^y 
No. 
No. 
Std.  S 
No. 
No. 
Fancy 
No. 

CARP 

Std.  S 
Na 
Std.  r- 
No. 


PEAS  VND  CARROTS 

Std.  h  2.. _ _ 

Fancy  so.  2.....’...!"".!.™!!!!! 


rs 

ed.  No.  2.. 

^d,"'No!''2!! 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46 

2.50 

2.45 

2.40 

2!36 

2.40 

2.15 

2.20 

2.00 


2.56 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

£'60 

2.45 

2.25 

2.25 

2.40 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

6.00 

5.00 

Ez.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.85 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . — 

2.85 

3.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . . . 

2.65 

2.75 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.20 

1.15 

1.40 

1.25 

1.75 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

5.50 

4.75 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

5.25 

5.25 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..........._. 

.80 

.95 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.75 

4.50 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

stii  Cut  Wax,  Kn  0 

3.35 

.65 

4.15 

.70 

4.00 

.70 

4.50 

.75 

No.  10  . . 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.76 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

.60 

2.70 

.67% 

2.65 

.65 

3.25 

1.25 

1.57% 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

7.50 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.25 

6.00 

.72% 

.97% 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

4.87% 

3.75 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.75 

4.25 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

.76 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.25 

3.50 

3.25 

5.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.85 

2.50 

2.70 

.65 

.55 

.65 

.85 

.65 

.76 

3.25 

2.50 

3.00 

.76 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.10 

. 

3.25 

3.76 

3.35 

.76 

.80 

.66 

.76 

.95 

3.26 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

.75 

3.50 

4.25 

■II 

.65 

.76 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.67% 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.77%  .87% 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

.72% 

Std.  No.  2  . , 

.70 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ez.  Std.  No.  2..........—. 

No.  10  . 

.65 

.76 

Std.  No.  2  _ 

.60 

.62% 

Na  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2....«.._>...... 

Na  10  . . 

.80 

6.00 

.86 

6.00 

Ez.  Std.  No.  2... 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ ... _ _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2..„. . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . „.... 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Ez.  Std.  Sweets,  2s..„„.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68..„ . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48...._........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28..... . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48........_... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6a . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska.  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss...._........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  la.._„ 
No.  2  E^  Std.  Alaskas,  28....„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss _ _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Be...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls_. 
No.  10  Ez.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  SU.  Alaskas,  Ss................ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.............. 

No,  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. _ ..... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss. . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s............ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s............ 

Na  2  Ungraded... . 

Soaked,  28  . . . 

Blackeye,  28.  SMk^ . 

lOs  . . . 


.72%  .75 

".'70  ".'70 


.76 

.65 

"m'6 


.87% 

4.25 

.70 

4.25 


.76  .87% 

4.12%  4.25 
.60  .65 

3.30  . 

.57%  .60 

3.20  . 


.60 

.41% 

2.10 

.67% 

2.70 


PUMPKIN 

.80 

1.00 

.65 

.80 

.70 

.86 

No.  2%  _ _  _  > 

.85 

No.  g  ■ . 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

2.40 

2.60 

SAUER  KRAUT 

.50 

.55 

.62% 

.75 

.65 

.80 

No.  2% _ 

Na  S  . 

.60 

.70 

.65 

No  10  . . 

2.50 

2.50 

2.85 

2.50 

2.60 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

.72% 

.95 

.77% 

1.00 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.95 

No.  2%  ..  „  _  ..  _  .. 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

3.15 

3.35 

2.90 

3.26 

3.40 

4.30 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2 _ 

.76 

.90 

.96 

.86 

1.10 

— 

.80 

4.75 


.95 

5.75 


.76  .96 

4.26  5.00 

.65  .70 

3.50  4.00 

.60  . 

3.60  . 

.80  .95 

'.’65  "i’fo 

3.25  4.00 

.55  .65 

3.25  3.40 


.60 

2.60 

.66 


.77% 

.85 

.60 

.65 

'l.lO 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

.76 

4.00 

.85 

4.50 

.65 

3.00 

.76 

4.00 

— 

1.12% 

1.25 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

.97%  1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92% 

.95 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.85 

.95 

.90 

1.16 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.96 

1.16 

.82% 

.85 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.75 

.82% 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

.80 

.95 

i.io 

1.16 

.85 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.72% 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.95 

6.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

£00 

4.26 

4.26 

4.75 

4.60 

4.76 

3.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.45 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

...... 

1.06 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

1.00 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.76 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

6.60 

£50 

. 

4.00 

4.00 

6.60 

.72% 

.80 

1.00 

.62% 

.70 

.70 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

. , 

. 

4.00 

4.50 

6.00 

. 

3.60 

3.76 

3.25 

4.60 

4.50 

4.76 

3.16 

3.60 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

.90 


4.60 
.95 
.67%  .60 
3.60  . 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 67'/^  .70 

No.  2%  _  .85 

No.  8  . . . . . 

No.  10  . . .........  2.75  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 75 

No.  2%  ~... 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2, 

No.  2%  „.. 

No.  8 


Central 
Low  High 


.97%  1.10 
3"26  3.'50 


.75 

1.00 


.90 

1.20 


1.06  1.10 
1.25  1.35 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20  1.20 

1.50  1.50 


Solid  Pack 
.80  .95 

1.20  1.25 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


No.  2 


" 

N",  1 

...........  .70 

4  . 

.......  1.00 

. 

No.  8 

No.  10  . .  3.15 


Std.,  No.  1. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 
No.  3  — 
No.  10  ... 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036.. 


.38 

.59 

.83% 

.96 

2.80 


.40 

3.00 

.37% 


No.  10  . . .  2.76 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . 

No.  2  - 

No.  10  . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . — . 


.40 

.70 


.76 

.90 

3.35 


.46 

.47% 

5.Yt> 

.75 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.97% 

3.50 

3.00 

3.10 

With  ] 

.42% 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

.65 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

1.00 

.97% 

3.10 

2.75 

3.00 

2.65 

.40 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.50 

2.75 

2.76 

.45 

.40 

.60 

.52% 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.70 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

.66 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10,  water.........._„ 

No.  2,  Preserved......^..- 

No.  2,  Syrup....^............. 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.35 

4.86 


1.45 

6.76 


1.45 

5.50 


1.50 

6.00 


West  f  aast 

Low 

High 

2.05 

‘-.20 

7.60 

7.75 

1.10 

1.15 

8.50 

4."l6 

.62% 

.65 

.82% 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 6.25  6.50 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.10 

6.26 


1.20 

5.50 


.72% 

2.80 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

2.35 

2.90 

3.00 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No, 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.66 

2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.85 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . 

.70 

.80 

.70  . 

No.  10  - 

3.00 

3.25 

3.35  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No  , . 

.60 

2.76 

HERRING  ROE 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy..., . 

1.55 

1.65 

10  oz.  . 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

No.  2%,  Choice . — ~ 

1.35 

1.40 

No.  2%,  Std . . 

1.20 

1.25 

LOBSTER 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

Flats,  1  lb . 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 


PEARS 


No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  _ 


Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water.... - - - 

No.  10,  Syrup - - - ... 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%................ 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10..„„..„.. 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  std..  No.  10.......... 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  . . . . . 


.45 

.65 

2.35 

.47% 

.75 

.65 

.75 

.35 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

:  O 

: 

.60 

2.00 

.55 

1.70 

.60 

2.12% 

1.35 

1.35 

1.70 

1.45 

1.32% 

1.90 

4.60 

5.35 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2......„...... 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.35 

5.00 

2.00 

1.90 

1.80 


2.15 

2.15 

1.85 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.45 

1.50 

7.26 

7.50 

6.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

5.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

Canned  Fish 


%  lb. 
%  lb. 


6.26  7.00 


OYSTERS 


6  oz.  . 
8  oz. 


6.50 

6.60 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selecta 

.95 

1.05 

.96  . 

1.00 

1.00  . 

i.l5  1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.80  . 

1.60  1.75 

1.90 

2.20 

1.90  . 

1.65 

1.70 

1.45 

1.60 

1.30 

1.40 

3.26 

3.60 

5.60 

6.76 

3.25 

3.50 

1.30 

1.46 

1.20 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

.77% 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

4.30 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.50 

1.80 

1.40 

. 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

Selects,  6  oz . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No. 

Flat,  No.  %. . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  SmaU . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 4.16 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  4.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.......... . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  6.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.80 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 


5.00 

4.25 


1.95 

1.60 

1.80 

Z.25 

1.30 

1.05 


1.85 

.95 

’.75 


Southern 

.95  . 

1.00  . 

1.05  . 


.62%  >... 
.72%  ...„ 
1.06  ..... 

1.60  _ 

2.40  .... 

6.00  .... 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48’8... 

%8  . 

V*s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


1.70  1.70 

3.00  ".SO 


10.00 

5.60 

3.85 

11.00 

6.95 

3.90 


1.46 

6.30 

4.16 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPUES. 


ADiUSTERS  ior  Detachabl*  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wls. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

&ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Weslininster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BU1.MERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Carnet cn  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAL  , ’ED  FOODS. 

Phillip-  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillip.  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAI  0,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

Ameri.tin  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 
wntir.  ntal  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekir.  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nation:il  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
PhelpL  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAr  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Came:  n  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

I^ishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagiara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

T^e  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

Amencan  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcsllT 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

'  E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSURANCE,  Cann*ra. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 


PEA  VINEB  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  S  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  ol  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LACING.  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenlramp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerlinChapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Cotm. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  FaHs,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Smtt  Viner  Co.,  Colximbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
<^Uatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULAnNG  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
HamUton  Cop^r  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsehkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coroorafion,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINEHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  HamUton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langserrkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  W.:i. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  11'. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbiu,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu 
Facturers  for  f  i  1 1  i  n  < 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syrupins  Fruits,  Strins  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MiUlON  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MO 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


NEW  DISEASE-RESISTANT  VARIETIES 

IMPROVED  STRAINS  OF  OLD  FAVORITES 


A  full  line  of  vegetable  seeds 

bred  and  grown  for  the  canning  trade 

with  82  years  of  experience 

★ 

Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Keu)  haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  iosAngcles  Memphis  Salinas 


